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< 


CHAPTER L 


-'Tis a coromon proof, 

‘That loivlliiebs is yoilng ambition^s ladder, 
Wliereto tl)e climber upwards turns his face; 

But when he once obtains the utmost round, 
lie then unto the laiider turns his back, 

J.ookb in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
Bv which lie did ascend. Shakespeare. 

Mhclicince of a Village JBarher^Surgeon. 

It sometimes happens that the pro¬ 
fession, science, ai*t, and even amuse¬ 
ment, wherein we most delight, we 
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are 
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ape least gifted by nature to follow, 
or unable to gratify. A poor cripple 
would fain join in the gladsome hop, 
and a rich lord, writhing under the 
paroxysms of the gout, frets that he 

r 

can no~ longer enjoy the sports of the 

fidd. 

Mr. Ap Shenkin, with all his personal 
negatives to the accomplishment of his 
aim, delighted in martial sports, in be¬ 
holding the joust and the tournament, 
though he would not have entered 
the lists with a pigmy. Generally 
disappointed, for unless he could have 
been elevated two feet in the crowd, 
his view might as well have been 
bounded by the walls of Westminster 
Halb yet would Humphrey constantly 
essay towards the sports of Smooth- 
field. 


The 
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The ttumpet of the pojral herald, 

0 

sounded before his hovel-door, reminded 
him of that which the hurry of his va¬ 
rious callings had well nigh made him 
forget—the day devoted to chivdjy. 
lie took down, from a peg in hvp shop, 
the dusty doublet and the rusty sword 
w'ich which, proud as the valorous 
knight, he accoutred himself on sudi 
occasions. ♦ 

In all the fancied “ pomp and glo¬ 
rious circumstance of wnr” did he sham- 
ble along, tlie shape of his legs admit- 
ting at best but a zig-zag kind of travel, 
lie laboured bard to keep alongside of 
the javil-inen, wlio brought up the re¬ 
turn i 3 ig cavalcade from Westminster 
Hall, until he came to the bridge over 
the Strand, which compressed the line 

B 2 of 
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of march into a very narrow space. As 
the wide water, pent up into a naiTow 
stream, will produce ebullition, so did 
this bridge impede the ardour of the 
military. The surgeon was hurried and 
jostled ^among the javil-men. He was 
sorely pressed on all sides—])iished to 
and fro—choked with dust and sand— 
and, greatly below tlie standard of 
man, Tvas nearly suffocated for want 
of air. His face, ellwwed by pressing 
followers, might be said to have been 
foully wedged into the posteriors of him 
Jbetbre. 

Gregory, in this last extremity, roared 
amain, when the javil-man, alarmed at 
so loud a report a darricrc, looked back 
in order to discover the cause; but not 
perceiving the sufferer, he rated bis 

comrade 
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comrade •for pressing him too rudely. 

barber, far from finding relief, in 
an agony of despair, kicked with his 
feet and butted with his head, scraping 
off the skin of him behind, and insult- , 
ing the seat of honour of the soldier in 
front. 

At length the bridge was pafjsed, 
and the whole breadtli of the Strand, 
again gave ample room for the multi¬ 
tude. Then did a degraded javil-man 
turn round, wdiile the shin-peeled sol¬ 
dier made a halt to ease his smart, and 
perceiving the cause, in the form 
of the little barber, seized him by 
the collar and the breccli. and thus iff- 

O 

nominiously w^as upon the point of 
throwing him over the battlement, 
when, with a stentoriim voice, the pri- 

B 3 


soncr 
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soner roared fcMr mercy on a Welsh gen-, 
tleman. 

Edwin Clifford at this moment, so 
critical to the doctor, was bringing up 
the rear of the prince’s cavalcade, and 

hearing the cry of distress from an indi- 

( 

vldual of a country which he honoured, 
interposed in his behalf. The incensed 
soldier was, at the instant, suspending 
his victim over the common sewer run¬ 
ning from the village of St. Giles's, which 
there disembogued into the Thanies; 
Edwin ordered tlie instant release of the 
tenified man, which the chastiser sul¬ 
lenly obeyed, by lifting him up again, 
and discharging him with a degrading 
kick on the seat of honour. 

The trembling chirurgeon, happy in 
his escape from suffocation, instead of 

t • 

proceeding 
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proceeding further towards the tourna¬ 
ment, shambled back again to Charing, 
amid the scoffings of an iinpitying 
people. 


B 4 
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CHAPTER H. 


7%6’ Prl::e axvardcch 
The lord Clifford, ainoiiij other lov'al 

O 

lords, had journeyed to Poiidon, to 
greet the return of his victorious king, 
accompanied by his daughter and tlie 
fair Plydila. Of all the nobles of the 
court, lord Clifford was the greatest jiri- 
vate favourite of the monarch, Vv ho con¬ 
sidered himself under great obligation 
for the services rendered by that noble¬ 
man to his royal father. He would 
still have held his post of honour, but 
had long obtained permission to pass the 

I ^ 

remnant of his days in the peaceful 
' shades 
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shades of his country domain. Llydila 
had not yet been presented at court; but 
tlie baron’s daughter had ah’eady re¬ 
ceived tliose honours. 

In these royal tournaments some fa¬ 
voured fair was generally chosen by the 
king to grace the victor with the prize 
scarf for which the knights contended.^ 
The heralds had sounded their last 
]>roclaiming frumpets from the royal 
lists of Smoothfield. Scats had l^een 
prepared therein for the nobles and their 
ladies in a semicircle, and a part was 
lel’t open for the gaze of the multitude. 
On one side sat the king, on a tempo¬ 
rary tlirone, with the prince next to 
him, then the ft)reign nobles according 
to their rank; on the other were seated 
the beauties of the court, each provided 
. n 5 with 
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with a scarf, and the wives of the peers 
of the realm. 

A lady’s costume at this time must 
be a matter of curiosity when compared 
with tliat of tlie nineteenth centur 3 ^ 
The fashion displayed on this extraor¬ 
dinary occasion consisted of “ a shift of 
linen, brought from the Netlicrliinds; 
the undcr-pcUicoat and stockings of 
woollen, and in summer of the texture 
of the shift; a mantle decorated with 
fur, and ornamented with gold, fastened 
by a girdle, and riclily ornamented with 
a hrotcli of diamonds.” 

Linen w^as a great luxun’-; not being 
yet manufactured in England, it was 
purebased, at a great price, of the more 
industrious Dutcli. In tliis reign “ tlie 
king, his baroiis and knigbts, began to 


yrejir 
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wear shi];ts of holland, over wliich was 
a doublet or vest with sleeves; a jacket 
or gown supplied the modern coat, and 
which was also bound round the body 
with an ornamented belt or girdle; a 
mantle or short cloak, open at one shoul¬ 
der, after the Spanish fashion, was also 
then w'orn, of silk or velvet, 013:1a- 
mented with je\v^els; with shoes very 
long peeked, and fastened to the knees 
with gold or silver chains, completed 
the dress of a man of fashion.” 

The next ceremony was the proces¬ 
sion of the knights in ai’mour, and wear¬ 
ing various devices, mounted on richly- 

caparisoned chargers, horses trained to 

% 

war, and led by esquires. These pran¬ 
cing steeds, proud as their masters to 
contend for victorv, exhibited a beau- 
tjful variety of the species of that noble 

D 6 animal; 
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animal; the high-mettled English heavy 

black war-horse, and the swift bay of 

% 

their light cavalry—the Arabian courser 
—the well-trained charge of Normandy 
—^the hardy grey of Scotland—champed 
their bits, pawed the ground, and were 
impatient for the fight. 

On the seats appropriated for the la¬ 
dies was placed an elevated chair for 
tlie favoured fair whom n>yalty might 
select to awaixl the prize of victory. As 
vet none liad been named; and while 
each youtlifiil heart fluttered ^rith the 
hope of becomi]ig the fiivonred she, the 
king commanded liis chamberlain to lead 
Idydila ap Rhys to the sejit of honour. 
The unexpected mandate greatly dis¬ 
concerted the Welsh heiress; but en¬ 
couraged by the a])proving smiles of Iut 

I ^ 

protector, lord Clifibrd, she reluctantly 

committed 
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committed*herself to the conduct of the 
1 ord el 1 amberlaiii. 

Two French noblemen first entered 
the lists, mounted on their fine Norman 
cliargors. Tlie visiting knights who 
meant to tilt, in order to avoid any jea- 
lousy or strife with the subjects of their 
royal host, had agreed to tilt with ea«h 
oUkt. They })ru(lently considered, that 
to contend for a prize, dearer far to the 
native knights, would not accord with 
Frcncli, politeness; nor would it prove 
consistent with their gallantry to their 
mistresses at home, to receive the fa¬ 
vours of a lady unacquainted with their 
country, and perhaps unversed in their 
language. Yet th.ey had their ambi¬ 
tious views; charging each other with 
iAipetuosity, and, to the last, pressing 

. their 
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their lances, stimulated, by national 
pride, to show the English their prowess 
and dexterity in the tournament. 

When the lists were nearly gone 
through, the king ordered the signal to 
be given for the contest for the prize. 
This was generally reserved for two 
men of high rank, and a trumpet an¬ 
swered with a baron’s blast. S<jon 
•• 

the barrier opened, and lord St. John 
advanced, armed in gilded steel, with 
nodding plumes of yellow, and mounted 
on a strong jet black charger. 

This young lord, jealous oi' tlie favoiu* 
showm the hero of our tale, had sought 
every means to mortify and lower him 
in the estimation of his prince, buch 
dishonourable conduct was not unob¬ 
served by his royal master, and who had 

communicated 
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communioited it to the king; and the 
prosei it challenge, for the honour of the' 
fair Llydila, confirmed what he had sus¬ 
pected. He saw that lord St. John had 
reserved himself to do an ill turn to the 
young knight, u hom he called to him. 

Edwin had already unliorsed his an¬ 
tagonist, and not presuming to contest 
tjie prize, had oVdered his charger to be 
taken from Ihe field. The king having 
risen from his .seat, no trumjx t was then 
permitted to answer. He then pro¬ 
claimed Edwin, of the lionoured house 
of Clifford, his champion for the prize 
of the day, and, in a lower voice, or¬ 
dered him to mount his own milk-white 
charger, and deal with his antagonist as 
he might merit at his hands. 

In an instant he vaulted from his 

stigh- 


1/ 


U*'' 
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stigh-rope upon the royal sQddle, and 
advanced towards lord St. John. The 
silvered armour of li^dwin, and high 
white plumes, his youth and elegant 
figure, interested each female in his fa¬ 
vour, and more especially as he had al- 
« 

ready vanquished one antagonist. 

threat as the enmity of the lord was 
to the young knight, by the rules gf 
chivalry, tliey were to salute each other, 
and then make obedience to their king 
and the spectators. I'his done, as by 
mutual consent, they wlieeled tlieir 
chargers round, and taking a circle in 
opposite directions of the arena, they 
couched their lances, and met at full 
speed, determined tlie first blow should 
decide the tilt; but their lances shivered 
in the air, and by the sliock both were 

imhorsed. 
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unhorsed. This generally ended the 
assault, though no prize was won; bi\t 
lord St. John, on rising from the ground, 
called to his squire for his falchion and 
sliield, and challenged his antagonist on 
loot to dispute the prize. 

The king w^as moved to break up the 
lists; but knowing the unworthy treat-^ 
ment which tiie knight had, in private, 
received from*his antagonist, and de~ 
pending upon the valour of his favourite, 
ordered the assault to be continued, Ed¬ 
win being in like maimer armed, they 
pi epared to contest lor glory with the 
SAvord and target. St. John pressed, and 
dealt his blmvs, as if* contending with 
his country’s foe in the field of battle, 
A\ Inch the other parried Avith admirable 
dexterity, while the lovely umpire 

screamed 
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screamed in terror for the fate of |^d- 
win. 

Irritated at being thus foiled, lord St. 
John struck at random, and by an un¬ 
guarded movement, liis opponent pos¬ 
sessed himself of his sword, when he 
1 

was constrained to acknowledjje himself 

O 

r vanquished, and sullenly retired from 
the lists. 

The king, but for whose presence this 
rencontre might have proved fatal as the 
Welsh trial by battle already described, 
now rose and entered llie arena (an ho¬ 
nour never before conferred on a similar 
occasion), took tlie victor by the hand, 
and led him to the t)*embling Llydila 
to receive his well-earned reward. She 
threw a white silk scarf around his neck, 
whereon, by her own fair hands, was 

embroidered 
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embroidered the French words (a fashion- 
able language at the English court)— 
^ F'aire mon devoir ^ whereupon the 
trumpets sounded, and the lists ^vere 
broken up. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTEU III, 


^‘And now the voice of mnnly actions l>ieals, 

And llie first dovsri o’(:rspre:iils tlic in in!y checks, 
Wljeu th’ increasing strciigtli and yoiitiitnl fire, 
'Forward to action, vnio/ous ttionjihis iiisoire. 

And push Inin on to love and cay do .ire, 

DaYi)c>. 

jSHnor Sports—the Doctor started — 

another Disaster. 

The next day v/as set apart for tlie di¬ 
version of the younger siil»jects of these 
glorious rejoicings. . Among tlicir va¬ 
rious sports, horse-racing and sham 
fights were the favourites, in which 
they displayed much promise in tlie*ma- 

nao-emout 
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Tiaffement of.tliat noble animal which 

m 

hereafter was destined to bear them to 
the field of battle. This was the highest 
exei’cise of youth in the Saxon monar¬ 
chies. 

Stcphanides, an ancient author, tells 
us, that “ every Sunday in Lent, it Vas 
a fashion for young men of good account 
to ride into the fields on horses which 
wci’e fit for waf, and of excellent speed. 
Kvery one, on these occxisions, was 
taught to run the rounds upon his 
horse. 

“ The sons of citizens also issued forth 
through the city gates, famished with 
lances, with pikes, and with shields, but 
not headed wdth iron, that they might 
not slay each other. Arrived at the 
place appointed, they drew up in order 
. of 
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of preconcerted battle, and jexercised .tlie 
defence of men at arms. 

To these trials of skill many cour¬ 
tiers did resort, and striplings, yet un¬ 
initiated in arms, of the families of the 
barons and gi*eat persons, to train and 
practise. They began by dividing into 
troops; some laboured to outstrip their 
leaders, without being able to reach 
tliem; and others unhorSed their anta¬ 
gonists, without being able to get be¬ 
yond them. At other times, several 
boys were set on horseback to ride a 
race. The signal being given, they set 
off, and pushed the horses to‘the utmost 
speed, sparing neither whip nor spur, 
while the spectators urged them on with 
loud shouts and clamours, to animate 
their endeavours, and call forth all their 
powers.” « 

These 
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These were sports which our hitherto- 
disappointed doctor thought he might 
witness without danger of suffocation 
from the dread men at arms, who would 
not now be present to impede his pro¬ 
gress. lie therefore, soon as he had paid 

1 

a morning visit to such of his paticifts 
as were in emergency, and arranged the 
beards of early customers, again ven¬ 
tured to Smootlifield. 

In order to avoid a pressure of the 
people, he chose a circuitous route. In¬ 
stead of again venturing over the bridge 

V 

across the Strand, he struck up to the vil¬ 
lage of St. Giles’s, crossed the rivulet of 
liolborn, and refreshed himself with the 

clear water of Clcrkenwell. Thence he 

> 

passed through St, John’s Gate into the 
field of the sports. 


He 
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He had been greatly amused several 
hours, and was about to return home 
in peace, when some of the high-spi¬ 
rited youths who had lost their matches 
entreated for another race, with an ear¬ 
nestness not to be denied by their se- 
niors; and our doctor determined to see 
this last trial of their skill. 

Refreshed horses^ were brought for¬ 
ward, and the eager boys mounted, 
without much regard to choice. A fine 
racer was held by the groom after the 
volunteer riders were all mounted. One 
of the noblemen who regulated the 
sports observing, among the crowd of 
inferiors, our doctor looking anxiously 
on him, thought the lad was anxious 
to ride, but that inferiority of birth 
would not permit him to ask for that 

honour- 
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honour. With the kindest motives the 

» 

nobt^ lord ordered the groom to place 
him on the high-spirited animal, who, 

f 

spite of resistance; in a moment mount¬ 
ed our doctor. 

The s^al for starting being imme- 
diately given, off they started, Mr. Ap 
Shenkin keeping his seat as Well as h^ 

f 

was able, and roaring at the full stretch 
of his lungs. The shoutings, howevei^, 
drowned his voice; and the racer, find¬ 
ing himself unbridled, set off at his ut¬ 
most speed, and for half-a-mlle left his 
competitors far behind. 

The reader, we may presume, in the 
mind’s eye, has oft accompanied the gal¬ 
lant commodore Trunnion of SmoUet, 
with his faithful second, lieutenant 
Hatchway, each mounted on an old 
VOL. III. c hunter^ 
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and ^ the cry of- a pack of 

hounds, thrown out of the road tema- 

> 

trimony —>or he may have heard the 
story told of the faianer’s wife jogging 
tp in|p'k^on a discarded trooper’s horse, 
which, on ^proacliing^a review of dra¬ 
goons, scampered off with his mistress, 
panniers, eggs, and aU, and in spite of 
the cries of his rider,' and the shouts of 
astonished spectators, forcing himself 
iiito his wonted rank in the troop—if, 
we say, any one has read or heard of 
these things, they may form some faint 
idea of such a figure as our doctor, con¬ 
tending for the prize against spirited and 
fair-proportioned lordlings. The com¬ 
modore, when run away with, held fast 

# 

jaiy the mane of hia enxe^tured bearer— 
:th^ toner’s wi& chaag ta the high pum- 

I 

md 
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^el of Iier*side-saddle—but the terrifiei 
barber, by a simih^ impulse of albighb* 
ed nature, stuck close by the aid of hi^ 

f 

now-friendly knees* while his feet, ex¬ 
tending outwards, formed a kkid qf obi 
tuse angle. The high-mettled race# 
which he bestrode needed not be goaded 
on in his race, of which indeed his lidex’* 

w^as incapable; yet man, being possessed 

# 

of judgment, much is required also front 
him in gainiiii]g such a race, 

Had it been the good fortune of th^ 
barber to have ever before bestrode a 
horse, he might have turned to hiS 

own benefit the laugh now roaring 

0 

against him on all sides, and won the 
^ baron’s purse. 

Twice round the ring did he head his 

I * 

comi>etitors, though joaring amain in 

c a terixv; 
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terror; but on the third, the ignorance 

of the rider was apparent Unable to 

w 

check its ardour, his horse, as jockeys 
term it, became winded. Soon the se¬ 
cond nassed him, then a third; and at 

each instant Humplirey redoubled his 
■ 

roars tor them to stop. In another in¬ 
stant the remaining competitors came 
up neck and neck, with whipping and 
spurring; but seeing their jaded antago¬ 
nist, they opened to the right and to the 
left in passing, stripping off, with their 
unaccommodating stirrups, the skin on 
each of the extended ancles of tlie hap¬ 
less barber, with a force that impelled 

“ I 

him, with a kind of summerset, over his 
horse’s head. 

Nor was this the leas]t disaister that 

... 

hef<^ him. The poor, panting, defeated 

‘ - . 

.horse. 
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liorse, unable to spring over bis now*- 

i ' 

prostrate rider, pllu^ed his iioof plurrip 

* 

upon the hump of the poor little Welsh¬ 
man, which caused, ever afterwards, a 

I 

swelling in that already-overgiowBI-part, 

I 

which greatly increased its size. , • 
The indignant rabble had well nigh 
put a fatal end to this woeful mii^or- 
tune. They seized tlie terrified, bruised 
equestrian, and threw him into the 
horse-pool, from which he was again 
rescued by the humanity of Edwin Clif¬ 
ford. 

m 

The pool into which our luckless wight 
was unmercifully cast was situated be¬ 
tween where Hosier-lane and Cow-lane 
now stand. Jt was called Smithfield- 

pond, or the horsepool, from the custom 

) 

of watering horses there; and to the 

h 

c 3 Sohth- 
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,§outh-west of which, in Cow^ane, where 
St. Johifs-court (the- first tlioronghfare 

I 

into Chick-lane, on the right hand lead¬ 
ing from Smithfield) is situate, si:ood the 
gallows, or public place of execaition. 

This is the very spot which is now 
the sheep market; and in later times, 
-when the spirit of religious intolerance 

began to appear in the metropolis. Smith- 

♦ 

field, from the martyrdom of the bishops 
in the reign of queen Mary, was called 
the Aceldema, or the field of blood. 
When the gallows was removed to the 
West end of the suburbs, Tyburn, this 
part of Smithfield was soon filled with 
streets; but in the centre of the place 
now inclosed with rails, many Protestant 
bishops, clergymen, and others, were 

I. 

burnt in the reign of Mary the cruel. 
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n 


for their steadily adhering to the true 
principles of the Gospel, and opposing 
the doctrines peculiar to the church of 
Home. 



CHAP- 
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-V, 

i' 


» 


CHAPTER IV. 


■-T—‘-Of comfort no man yjie.ik; 

Let’s talk of graves, and worms, €^n(l epitajihs. 

Make dust our paper, and with Tain^ eyes 
Write “Sorrow” on the bbsom of the earth. 

< f 

/ 

' Shaklspcakl. 

■# 

The fii'st Plague in London—Death of 

Lord Clifford. 

Thk grateful people of England had 
scarce done homage to their vsovereign, 
or ended their rejoicings for his splen¬ 
did victories of Cressy and Calais, when 
a dreadful pestilence broke out in the 
metropolis—the first wide-spreading con¬ 
tagion 
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J 

^ I 

tagioD which history particularly men¬ 
tions to have been , brought into Eng- 
land. 

ji 

It was by some said to have been im- ; 

4 

ported from India; but by others, with 
more probability, as having generated 
on the plain of Cressy, from the atmo-, 

sphere being so long tainted by the 

1 

^many thousand bodies killed in that 
battle remaining unburied. The latter 
opinion was supported by observations 
on the nature of the soldier’s armour, 

\ 

being quilted in woollen, of which tlie 
entire dress of all their ranks consisted, 
linen being then very little known, 
and thus it retained the infection un^ 
til the next summer’s heat caused it 
to break out afresh. In whatever way 
it was introduced, a greater calamity 

c 5 never: 
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never befel the ancient city of Lqn- 




don. • 


With such violence did this cruel dis¬ 
temper rage, that the usual graveyards 
were infinitely too small to receive the 
dead. .Ralph Stratford, at that time 
hishop of London, purchased a piece of 
ground, inclosed it with a brick-wah, 
and appropriated it for that purpose j 
and sir Walter Manny did the like near 

to a monastery where St. Bartholomew^ 

" % 

Hospital now stands. On the latter was 
erected a stone cross, which remained 

j 

r 

above a hundred years, with a Latin in¬ 
scription, of which tlie following is a 
translation:— 

« A great plagtte raging in the year 
1347, and within the pi'ccinds of this 
monastery were buried imre than fifiy 

I 

thousand 
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tJioiLsand \ 9 dies the dead, besides 
many others thenceforward to. the pre-^ 
sent time, whose souls the JLord have 
mercy upon. Amen” 

Among the victims of high rank of 

\ 

this world to this pestilence, was* that 
virtuous and greatly-lamented noble¬ 
man, the baron Clifford, as may be seen 
in the pedigree of that noble house. He 

s ' 

had delayed flying its baleful effects, in 
order to obtain liis royal master’s per¬ 
mission for liis son Edwin (who had 
again joined the army) to be united to 
Ijlydila ap Rhys, his chosen umpire at 
the tournament; and rejoiced at the 
prospect of his having soon to fulfil the 
duties of a .father. The consternation 
of the court had prevented his receiving 
an answer until he sickened with thc' 

c 6 fatal 
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fatal infection, which (m the third day 

^ ■ 

proved mortal; and what remained of 
that excellent man was sent, wrapt 
up in lead, to the tomb of his ances¬ 
tors. 

« 

•^While the mortal remains of the fa¬ 
ther were consigning to dust, the son 
was encircled in the field of desolation 
at Poictiers. The deatl^ of Philip of 
France gave hope of a long peace with 
John, his successor to the throne. In 
<^rder to promote this desired end of 
war, king Edward assured the pope that, 
for the sake of peace, he was willing to 
resign his pretensions to the crown of 
France, on condition that the .duchy of 

« I 

Guienne and the county pf Ponthieu 
should be reared to him as indepen- 
dent sovereignties; also that king John 

should 
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I 

sliould make a cession to him of the 

lands he had conquered about Calais, 

— 

and the superiority of Flanders. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER V. 


scarce the dawning day began to spring, 

-When, confas’d and higli, 

Evco from the heaven was heard a shouting cry. 
For Mars, was early up, and rous’d the sky. 

L 

The gods came downwards to behold the wars, 
Sharpening their sights, and leaning from their 
star>. Drtdkx, 


Victories of JEehvard the Slack Prince. 

Philip of France was succeeded by John, 
witli whom king Edward in vain at¬ 
tempting to make terms of peace, he 
raised another army, the contmand of 
which he gave to his son, the Black 
prince. The good pay and kind treat- 

wiHi. 

ment 
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jHcnt whicli the soldiers received in- 
duccd tire young men to repair to his 
standard with alacrity. 

The great victory of Poictiers is faith- 
fully recorded in the history of our 
country, and has been made the spbject 
of a tragic drama, adapted to the Eng- 
liwsh stage. . The last campaign of this 
young hero, in which the more imme¬ 
diate subject of our tale bore a part, 
being undertaken to replace a foreign 
king upon liis throne, usurped by his 
bastard brother, is not so vrell known 
to many readers. Some account of 
the monarch who influenced the Bri- 

i 

4 

tish king, after vanquishing the natural 
enemy, to fight his battles, will be found 
necessary to the continuation of ouf 
talc. 

• Peter king of Castile, universally 

branded 
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branded with the ^ithet of ^ruclt waa 
the son and heir of Alphonso the Twelfth 
king of Portugal. Peter, when only 
fifteen years of age, succeeded his father, 
who in the year 1350 died of the plague, 

at Gibraltar,, which he was endeavouring 

% 

tp retake. 

The duke of Bourbon had an accom¬ 
plished daughter named Blanphe, whom 
Peter demanded and obtaihed in mar¬ 
riage ; but before she could arrive in his 
dominions, being at tlie house of his 
prime minister Albuquerque, lie acci¬ 
dentally saw, and immediately became 
enamoured of a beautiful woman, named 

donna Maria de Padilla; he obtained 

>» 

her approbation, and passed much time 
with her in trifling and dalliance. A 
daughter was, at length,, the result of 
tliis connexion; and when news was 

4k 

brought 
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broulfht that Blanche of Bourbon was 

• ^ 

arrived at Valladolid, tlie fond motlier 
was greatly disturbed, and he inclined 
and wished to forfeit his engagement 
with tliat lady. His prime minister, 
however, persuaded him from the mea¬ 
sure, and lie was united to Blaitche of 
Bourbon; but witliin thiee days after 
the nuptials he lefr his queen, and flew 
to his favourite mistress.*. 

Padilla did not long enjoy her tri¬ 
umph ; for Peter was so forcibly struck 
with the charms of Jane de Castro, a 
widow, that he publicly married her, 
and caused her to be proclaimed queen 
of his dominions. The fate of «this lady 
was similar to that of the unfortunate 
Blanche ; Peter grew dissatisfied in two 
nights; and leaving lier to fortune, again 
. returned 
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returned to the deserted Padilla, who, 

‘ ^ 1 

in reality, had the chief share of his af- 

a 

fections. 

The lamented and deserted Blanche 

I 

retired to Otordesillas, in company with 
the queen-mother, where she wasted 
herself in unavailing affliction, till, in 
the twenty-fifth year of her age, she was 
poisoned by order of Peter, at the insti- 

4 

I 

gation of Padilla, who was now exalted 
to tlie tlironc. 

Padilla was shortly afterwards over¬ 
taken by a fit of sickness, which ended 
her life, in the Alcazar of Seville. Peter 
was much affected with this loss, and 
caused her remains to be interred w ith 
great funeral pomp, in a monastery 
which she hadfounded. 

The complexion of tliis monarch w^as 

am orb us; 

' 1 . * 
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iiinoroiiS; but the admiration of the sex, 
which in cultivated and superior minds 
is an elegant passion and an amiable 
weakness, was in him a gross attachment 
and an unsentimental propensity, grow¬ 
ing out of the strength of his constitu¬ 
tion, and the craving of an animal apa¬ 
tite. Dissolute, oppressive, and impo¬ 
litic, he encountered at once the jealousy 
of liis neighbours, the odium of his sub¬ 
jects, and the tliunders of the Vatican. 
His misconduct, produced many civil 
wars, whicli w’^ere humibating to him¬ 
self, and always mischievous to Ms 
neighbours. Among other acts of cru¬ 
elty, Peter ordered his two bastard 
brothers to be put to death—the one 
nineteen, the other fourteen years of 
age. 


At 
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At length Henry count of* Tra,sta- 
mara, the natural son ofifclie late hing 
by Leonora de (hisman, a popular no¬ 
bleman, availed himself of the assist¬ 
ance of Arragon, and of the general dis- 

O ^ O 

satisfaction of Peter*s subjects, and laid 


t 


claim to the crown of Castile: and as 
the refinement of the age disregarded 


the mere considerations of legitimate or 
illegitimate claimants, they favoured 
that title which was the most likely to 
confer happiness. Henrj’’, therefore^ 
found little difficulty in driving Peter 
from his kingdom. 

The fugitive king sought refuge in 
Gascoigne, where, since the battle of 
Poictiers, Edward the Black Prince go¬ 
verned, thrpt^ whose mediation he 
solicited «litaine(| succours from 

Edw^ard 
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Kdward* the^^ird for the recovery of 
his kiiigdomHjte. the prince of Wales, 
at the head of a gallant ^anny, embarked 
in the expedition. 

He marclied through a rugged coun¬ 
try, those dangerous passages under the 
Pyrenean mountains which lie be¬ 
tween St. John de Pied de Poi’t and tihe 
city of Pampeluna, * rendered still more 
difficult at that inclement season by 
ivind, hail, and snow, which fell in great 
quantities, it being about the end of 
February when this painful expedition 
was effected. 

The van of the army w^as led on by 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, fourth 
son of king Edwai d, a prince of great 
strength and courage, ih. thn flower of 
youth, being then in the^ronty-seventh 
, year 
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year of his age, and hM^|irab!y emn- 
lous of the glory of||||PP|lrother, tlie 
prince of Wales. Under him followed 
the lord John Chandos, high constable 
of Aquitaine. In the centre were two 
marshals of 

4 . 

d’Angouleme and sir Stephen Coffing- 
ton, with the great banner of St. 
Geoi'ge. 

On the next day came the prince of 
Wales, followed by king Peter, and the 
king of Navarre, with lord dc Clifford, 
and other noblemen, followed by the 
Poictevins, to the number of one thou¬ 
sand men at arms, and three thousand 
horse. Having passed with gi’eat diffi¬ 
culty, on account of the bitterness of 
the wea1Iier,-;'they encamped in the 
plains about Pampeluna, to which city 

‘'the 


Aquitaine, sir Guiscard 

¥ 
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the king of IJJavarre invited and enter- 

# 

tained the kii^ of Castile and the prince 
of Wales. 

Having safely passed the Pyrenean 
mountains, they extended themselves 
in the plains of Navarre, tlie companions 
ravaging the country in the usual niali- 
ncr, and devouring every thing, like 
locusts, to the great displeasure of the 
king of Navarre; but there was no re¬ 
medy. 

The fume of the prince of Wales’s 
troops was well known in France, and 
messengers were sent to Itenry, to cau¬ 
tion him ug'ainst giving battle; advising 
him rather to secure an advantageous 
situation till the enemy had consumed 
their provisions, when so considerable 
an array would be obliged to consume 
, itselfi 
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itself, and be fallen on to. the gi’eatest 
advantage. Hcnr}% however, impru- 

A 

dently risked a battle, and was defeat¬ 
ed. 

The ferocious mind of Petei* was not 
softened or instructed by misfortune; he 
requested permission of the prince of 
Wales to put all his prisoners to deatli, 
which he would have done, if the gene¬ 
rous prince had not interposed, repre¬ 
senting, in very strong temis, tluit if he 
did not relax in the severity of his tem¬ 
per, and sliow more lenity, all the power 
of England would be of little service to 
bis cause. Peter urged, on his side, 
they would raise new disturbances in his 
kingdom, and the contest, as well as 
bloodshed, would be endless. 

These differeaices of opinion caused 

much 
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nuicli coolnc^ss between the king and the 
})rince, who consented tliat those should 
suffer against whom sentences had al¬ 
ready passed for rebellion in Peter’s 
courts. 

Harassed by the evasions and peiju- 
rics of Peter, tiie prince of Wales led 
his army back to Gascoigne. Thence 
he returned to Kngland; and though 
little past the prime of life, his consti¬ 
tution being shattered by the toils of 
war, he soon after expired at Westmin- 
stci’, t(j tlie jjTcat grief of the nation. 

• lu war Huvei lion rag’J more liercp — 

J)i {)L*are v\:is liewi i^onLle lamb aioru mibJ; 

Vjiii when lie frown’d, it was upon the Freiicli/’' 

Soon did the common fate of tyrants 
o^'ertakc Peter; though this victory re- 
stoved him to the throne of Castile and 

VOL. HI. 1) Leon, 
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Leon, yet had he not learned wisdom ; 

< 

or rather his unconciliating nature, un¬ 
bent by adversity, could not long secure 
the blessings of peace. A fresh and 
more alarming insurrection broke out 
amongst his subjects; and to avoid its 
threatened danger, he shut himself up, 
with a few followers, in the castle of 
Montiel. 

When Henry heard this, he rallied 
his discomfited army, and suiTounded 
Peter, so that nothing could enter with¬ 
out being instantly perceived. 

Among those who got into JMontiel 
wdth kingl’eter was a knight named Men 
Podiiguez de Senabria, wdio had been 
taken prisoner at Bribiesca, when Henry 
was first pisoclaimed king of Castile, and 
had been ransomed by He Guesclin, on 
his telUng .him he was a native of Trista- 


mara. 
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niara, wljicji country was ceded to De 
Guesclin by Henry. This knight, liear- 
irig that De Guesclin commanded the 
detachment that lay next before the 
castle of Montiel, sent a message to let 
him know he wished for a private con- 
lerence, which De Guesclin consented 
to. He then olFered him two hundred 
thousand gold doblas, and many lord- 
ships and cities in Castile, if he would 
suffer the king to escape. 

De Guesclin apprised Henry of what 
had passed, who thanked him, and re- 
j)lied that he was better able to give that 
sum and those lordsliips than Peter, and 
■would reward him with them, if he would 
persuade the king to come to his tent. 

For this purpose a safe conduct was 
offered, on the oath of De Guesclin and 
* D 2 others; 
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others; but this was no sooner known 
in the camp, tliaii rumours of treachery 
were privately circulated. Be that as it 
may, the unfortunate king, reduced to 
the last extremity, scarce any water left, 
his army dispersed, himself deserted by 
most of his friends, and the few left un¬ 
able to assist him, in a fit of despair, 
finally resolved to go to the tent of De 
Guesclin. 

After a few words had there passed, 
Peter, suspecting his danger, said—“ It 
is time to begone,” and was going to 
mount his horse, when he was alriiptly 
told to stop. 

Suddenly Henry appeared, armed at 
all points, and came close to king Peter, 
who did not know him, not having 
seen him for some time, thougli some 


one 
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ojie said—"’Sir, take care, your enemy 
is coming.” 

Henry, on liis part, exclaimed— 
“ Where is tliat Jew %vho calls himself 
king of Castile ?” 

j\t this the undaunted Peter, roused 
with indignation, instimtly replied— 
“ Thou art a traitor; I am Peter, king 
of Castile, lawliil son of king Alphonso!” 
At the same time he grappled with Hen¬ 
ry, and being tlie strongest, threw liim 
to the ground; then laying his hand 
upon his sword, would certainly have 
killed him, had not, at tliat moment, 
the viscount Rocaberti (some say it was 
He Guesclin) seized king Peter by the 
leg, and turning him on one side, gave 
an opportunity to Henry to get upper¬ 
most, who, drawing out a long pon- 
iai’d, plunged it into the bosom of Peter, 

D 3 and, 
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and, with the assistance of those present, 
immediately killed him. 

Thus, by the hands of his bastard 
brother Ileniy, was miserably murdered, 
on tlie twenty-third of JVIarch 1369. in 
the ^thirty-fiflli year of his age, and tlie 
nincteentl) of his reign, the unfortunate 

Peter king of Castile, the last male heir 

•> 

of his line, descended from Itayrnond 
count of Burgundy, who, about the year 
1100, married Urraca, daiighter of Al- 
phonso the Sixth, king of Castile. 

The body of Peter was left for three 
days unburied, exposed to the })eoplc, 
out of policy, that all ranks might be 
certain he was no more. With this un¬ 
fortunate monarch there also fell tw^o 
gallant Englishmen, who were slain for 
having drawm their swords in his de¬ 
fence when grappling wdth Henry. 

Thes<' 
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These werc’sir Ralph Holmes and James 
Howland, whose spirit and bravery de¬ 
served a better fate. 


D 4 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER 





‘Our of inv tliou serpent ! ihiir niuno 

lu^fits ihee, ^Mtb him iliy^ellOi^ fals>e 

Axul hateful: nuthiui^ wautb but that ttiy bh*ipe, 
liis^ and colour serpentine, lUiiy show, 
inward foiin to warn all creutures from th(*e^ 

iSl 1 L ION, 


Jbiscord driven out of Doors—Dangor 

Monastery. 

Edv/in could obtain no leave of absence 
from his post—he was too valuable an 
aid to his jirince to be parted with ; and 
now that no more enemies remained, he 
was invested with the government ovtr 
a part of the conquered country of Gas¬ 
coigne, 
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fpigne, which, when tranquillized, hp 
might use his own discretion regarding 
a visit to England. On the other hand, 
lord de WeUinger obtained that leave 
on his first application—he was but a 
moth in the militar)^ magazine, and there¬ 
fore could be well spared. 

Arrived in London, he sought the 
well-s 2 )read tables of the nobles, wlio, as 
partaker of the victory of Cressy, was 
readily admitted into the first circles, 
which he considered as doing honour to 
his services. Thus, in his procrastinated 
return to his own cheerless castle, ho 
levied his contributions on the gentry 
who resided near his route. 

The newly-elected lady of the castle, 
now that Llydila no longer remained, 
on whom to vent her spleen, applied all 

D 5 the 
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the bitterness of her iiow-undisguise/l 
temper upon her lord. Within tlie hos¬ 
pitable walls of Llangavenny there Wiis 
nought but struggles for power on one 
side—determined resistance on the other; 
wliere 

4 ) 


Discord ever haunts, with bi(]eous mien, 

Tiiosc dire abodes ib men once bad been/^ 

* 

In this matrimonial warfare the rih, 
however, often prevailed over the body; 
tlie lady was proof again.st his remon¬ 
strance—it wasted not her strength—it 
alfected not her mind; in fine, discord 
seemed congenial to her disposition. 
!Kot so the chief; a rough outward form 
contained a gentle heart, luid these per¬ 
petual bickerings rendered him melan- 
clioly. Still he bore up against the 

storm. 
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sterm, and rousing himself, with one 
great effort, he accomplished lialf his 
purpose. 

Summoning his JTanfippe for the 
last time to his study, with determined 
front, he left this alternative to her 
choice—to become lier brother’s visitor 
half her time, during which he would 
supply his empty cellars, or to make 
that visit perpetual. 

The lady was astounded—she would 
have demurred—abused—shrieked—and 
fainted; but seeing the gathering storm, 
he added, that not another day should 
his old walls echo with the ravings of a 
fury. 

She now moderately pleaded her bro¬ 
ther’s absence in the wars—hinted the 
advantage taken of her in his absence ; 

f 

D 6 but 
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but the chief replied, tliat she was lier- 
self an old castlc-kcepe?\ and that he 
would chastise the first lord in the land 
who dared to intermeddle with his do¬ 
mestic government. 

^*.Vue to his word, he ordered a troop 
of horse to escort her back to the Castle 
de Wellinger, and iij sullen silence she 
mounted the litter he had provided for 
her. 

His mind thus for a while relieved, 
the chief again began to contemplate a 
little longer quiet, when he received tlie 
melancholy tidings of the death of his 
most valued friend, the baron Clifford. 

“ Alas!” exclaimed he, ** how vain 
ire the hopes of man ! But yesterday I 
Was fondly anticipating the joy of meet¬ 
ing him—^to-day I am told of his death! 
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illiat lieart, ever warm in friendship, is 
now cold as the marble of his tomb! 


Kothing, surely, in this world strikes 
us with more melancholy reflections, or 
so well reconciles and prepares us for 
eternity, than to see one friend lifter 
anoLher drop into the grave. AVho can 


bear to witness, unpropped, a tottering 
column of frk'iels, once so strong, so well 


cemented! how tasteless now to me ai’e 


all sublunary joys! my wife, the.bane 
of my peace of mind—my daughter, 
dutilul and kind, to avoid a similar fate, 
taken from my arms—my most valued 
friend so suddenly snatched from me— 
is this just dealing, Nature? The folly of 
pride—the downfall of ambition—the 
thread by which our very existence 
lijuigs, should have taught me humility, 

and 
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and not vainly permit me to rest my 
hopes on earthly liappiness. 

Now for the first time left alone, oiir 
chief found himself a secluded beinj]^. 
lie never had courted much company, 
yet Ills j[.;ates were opened to the strani^er. 
Brooding over the fall of Ids country, 
and ever regretting the treachery prac¬ 
tised upon ids prince, he declined asso¬ 
ciating with the adherents of Edward. 
Oft would he exclaim—“ To be but¬ 
chered unarmed! his remains to be in¬ 
sulted ! his mangled limbs sent to IjOii- 
don, to gloat the eyes of imperious Ed¬ 
ward ! oh, my martyred prince! oh, my 
poor country ! 

‘‘ Great patriot hero, ill-rcqulted cliicf 

It is tliis kind of opposition and con- 

I 

tradiction 
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t4'adicli()u tliat drives many a man, who 
might otherwise have preferred his own 
fireside, first to seek society elsewhere, 
and, by repetition, to loath his home, 
and to neglect his concerns. The firm- 

o 

est-minded man has not always bpeii 
proof against the discordant strains of a 
restless wife. On the contrary, smiles, 
f*air words, and, above all, to observe 
that which each married dame hath 
pledged her troth to do— obfoience, 
diffuse happiness around her, and in¬ 
sures the affections of her husband, and 
the love of her children. 

Into this weak state of mind sunk the 
once-vigorous Aj) Khys. lie had some 
time felt himself a mere ignis fatuus in 
Ills extensive castle. At length he sal¬ 
lied out, attended by his favourite groom, 

to 
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to drive away tlie ennui that lingered 
about him, directing liis attendant to 
ride forward, and blow tlie first bugle- 
born that he saw pendant to a castle- 
gate. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTEIl VIT. 


<^v\acr oiTfintnl ins anglireifVtiu g'vyr?, 
Ac iws Pitgetlui. 

Gwue ni < lui.lw, ei (Jail acrfvii futrrul 
Ac luis auiilia. 

inclichlw ci cldifaid, rliay IJlccKhe 
A\ Hull giiuppn. • 


Woe to tlif^ [irlest, at eve or morn, 
r^eglectb to preat h or vveed his c )j*n. 

And root out all the tares: 

Woe to the sheplierd Lhat% remiss 
In \vat(‘hing of Ins flock, as is 
I oifiiitldul 111 Ins caics; 

\V(yp he to hoM that dotli not kec’>, 

\\ uh shepht Ill’s staft. Ins harmless sh^ep 
Fiom Itoiiusli wolves and snares. 

JBangor lyJonastci'y—ISIassacre of the 

jSIunK's. 

Meditating on his wavward fate, now 
tliat he was sinking into the w ane of 
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life, our chief made a halt on passing 
the spot where once flourished the cele¬ 
brated monastery of Bangor, then a heap 
of ruins. 

Here his heart bled afresh for the 
sufferings of liis country. There stood 
the venerable pile—the glory of Cambria 
—the sacred temple of the religious rites 
of Christianity, despoiled by heathens 
and idolaters, and its professors massa¬ 
cred. Tlic Jiorrid scene recurred to his 
memory, and he mentally ran it over 
again. The life of man, he found, was 
but a dream. He is continually roving 
in some favourite pursuit, and he grasps 
at a shadow. In place of possessing him¬ 
self of the desired object, he finds an 
indescribable sometliing that mocks his 

O 

exertions, until death closes the sad, 
eventful scene. 


Bv 
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Jiy traditi?)!! Ap Rhys had learned, 
for there were few records extent of the 
passing times of the fifth century, th.at 
a busy, meddling priest, named Austin, 
liad journeyed from Rome with iukiit 
to recall the monks of Bangor, then 
called Bon-choir, meaning good choir, 
to paganism. This monasleiy was 
then the metropolitan cliiirch of the 
principality of North ^Vales. Finding 
the monks steadfast in Christianity, this 
mortal arch-fiend determined upon their 
destruction. Ke had obtiiined ccJlIsidcr- 
ablc influence in the barbarous courts in 


Britain, which was then divided into 
many kingdoms, and at length prevailed 
uy>on Edelfrcd, tlie Saxon king of Nor- 
tliumberland, to espouse his cause, 
d'iii.s ])agan Saxon chief was weak and 
• wicked 
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wicked enough, on such pretence, to in¬ 
vade Wales; and Vv’illi a numerous army 
Appeared before the city of Chester, tlien 
a fortress occupied by tlie AWlsli. He 
liad already obtained sonie adAantagc 
on liis route, on which he built his fame 
as the conqueror of that valiant na¬ 
tion. 

On his arrival near that citv, savs tlie 
historian, his army being drawn up in 
front of the enemy, he perceived a body 
of men, without military appearance, 
statioHed at a distance from the garrison. 
Struck with the novelty of the sight, he 
inquired into the cause, and was told 
thev were the monks from the monas- 
tcry of llangor, wdio h.ad come to offer 
11]) their prayers for the pros])erous event 
of the day. 

Enraged 
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Knragod at an oppo.siticni so singu¬ 
lar in its nature, and stimulated with a 
hatred for a religion that threatened 
the destruetion of paganism, Kdel- 
Ired ordered his army to assail this de¬ 
fenceless and pious trooj), who had al- 
ready fasted and prayed three days, 
'i'welve hundred of these uiifortunate 
religious were cut in pieces, and fifty 
only escaped the enemy’s sword. 

After this abominable act, the Saxon 
prince maivlicd to liangor, and, with 
a barbarism worth)’’ only of’ Goths 
and A’^andals, lie entirely laid 'waste 
tliat ancient and celebrated seminary 
of religion and learning, and commit¬ 
ted to the flames its valuable lib]*a- 
r)''. Edelfred then attempted to pe¬ 
netrate further into A\^ales, but his 

passage 
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passage over the Dee was disputed at 

Uangor by the prince of Powis, who 

gallantly sustained the charge till 

ri'lieved by Cadvan king of North 

Meredydd king of South 

Wales, and Bledrus the sovereign of 
» 

C oniwall. 

W^hcn the confederate princes had 
joined their forces, they called in reli¬ 
gion to their aid. Dinawd, the abbot 
of Bangor, delivered an oration to the 
army; and before the action commenced, 
g:ive orders that the soldiers should 
kiss the ground, in cornmemoiatioii 
of the communion of the body of 
Christ, and should take up water in 
their hands out of the Dee, and drink 
it to the remembrance of his precious 
Hoo(k 


Animated 
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Animated by this act of devotion, 

% 

and stung with resentment for the dis¬ 
grace and injury they had received, the 
Welsh encountered the Saxcns witli 
great fury, entirely defeated tlicm v/ith 
the loss of ten thousand men, and ob¬ 
liged lulclfred, with the remains of his 
army, to make a speedy retreat into his 
own country. 

“ ]\Iay such be the fate of all tyrants!’* 
ejaculated the chief, as he proceeded up¬ 
on his expedition. 


like a torrent, ne’er lookb back; 

It ib a sut'llini;, and tlie labt alVeclion 
A hjp;h iniml can put off, Jt is a rel»el 
Both to the soul and reason, and enforces 
All .dl conscience; treads upon religion, 

And offers violence lo nature’s self/' 


Journeying 
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Journeying a little further, our cliief 

r 

was roused from his contemplative mood 
hy tlie blast of a horn, sounding a little 
way a-liead, and soon perceived the 
turrets of a venerable castle, the seat of 

a chief with whom, in early life, he had 

« 

been in the habit of intimacy. The 
name of .iVp llhys was still welcome 
throughout North Wales; his eccen¬ 
tricities beinff considered to arise alone 

o 

from rigid resentment to the despoilers 
of his country. 

lie was received with much respect; 
and the noble host happening on that 
day to have invited some neijilibom ino' 

• O i. ) 

gentlemen, our chief, by banivshing dull 
care, felt like a regenerated man. From 
this time he determined that Llanira- 

O 

venuy should again exhibit its festive 

board, 
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bpard, and Vnirth resound throughout 
tlie banqueting-halL 


VdL. Ill 


r, 


CHAP 
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CHAPTER Vlll. 


On what fctniiige grounds we build our hopes 
and fears! 

Man s life is all a mist, and in the dark 
Our fortunes meet us. 

If fate be not, then what can we foresee ? 

And how can we avoid it, if it be? 

If by freewill in our own paths we move. 

How are we bounden by decrees above? 

Whether we drive, or whether we are driven. 

If ill, ’tis oups; if good, the act of Heaven. 

DKTfDLK. 

JBa nditti — Assassination, 

In this ferocious age, we have already 
observed, that banditti lurked in the 

Welsh 
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Welsh mountains, and fell upon the un¬ 
armed traveller. But Wales was not 
alone infected with gangs of robbers— 
in most parts of Europe they levied their 
lawless contributions. Though such 
crimes in Britain were visited by capital 
punishments, yet the statutes were but 
feebly enforced. ^Sometimes, indeed, 
the depredators were, like the wild 
beasts of the forest, hunted doivn by 
the rude hue and cry, and summary 
justice inflicted upon them. Even 
royalty met with no respect from ban¬ 
ditti. Peter, king of Cyprus, when 
upon a visit to llichard the Second of 
England, w’^as robbed on the highway, 
stripped of his money and baggage, 
cruelly beaten, and narrowly escaped 
with his life. Wretches were readily 

i: 2 found. 
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found, as in Portugal, Spain, and Na])lLS, 
to the present day, who, for a base bribe, 
'Would waylay and assassinate the object 
denounced by their still more base em¬ 
ployer. 

A league had been formed by these 
chiefs, for the purpose of interchang¬ 
ing social visits with each other, and 
the Castle of Llangavenny had already 
received each in llieir turn, in all 
the pomp and hospitality of good old 
times. 

One fatal night, our chief, on one of 
these occasions, returning to his own 
castle, attended only by his groom, was 
suddenly attacked by banditti in pass- 

t 

ing through the copse of a wood. Ke- 
sistance against numbers was vain; yet 
tlie cliief and his faithful attendant dealt 

many 
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muny a blo\j' in return upon tire villainsv 
until both fell to the ground, covered 
with wounds. 

The well-trained charger of Ap Rhys 
foucrht also at oreat odds aijainst the 

O O o 

horses of the banditti, until, finding his 
rider had fallen (instinct surely it may 
be called), he set off at fidl s])ced to 
his stable, and thereby gave notice of 
some dread nrischief ha^ang befallen his 
rider. 

The military were instantly in arms, 
and proceeded in different directions, 
w^ell armed and mounted, to the assist¬ 
ance of their commander. .He was 
found weltering in blood, the groom 
and his horse already dead by his side. 
]'h’om his not having been plundered, 
and no banditti, during many years, 
, E S having 
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having been hardy enough to commit 
depredations in tlie neighbourhood ot 
their castle, it was tonjecturcil that 
malice alone had instigated the villains 
to the commission of this murder. - 
ing, therefore, a few to make a litter, 
and bear home their wouiided master, 
who still evinced signs of life, the lieu* 
tenant, putting himself at the head ot 
the remainder of the troop, scoured the 
countiy round; but the enemy had ef¬ 
fected their escape. 

Medical aid was instantly sent for, 
and a celebrated leech soon arrived; such 
was the appellation of regular-bred me¬ 
dical men in the thirteenth century. 
Spencer, the ancient })oet, speaking ol 
such a man^ says— 
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^ And btreightway 8ciit, with careful diligence, 

* To teach a leecl)» the which had great insight 
In that disease/^ 

This skilful leech accurately prol^ed 
the wounds of the mangled chief, care¬ 
fully searched for any part of a broken 
falchion-point, splinter of a shattered 
lance, or other foreign substance, that 
might have lodged therein. Finding 
none of these', he proceeded to dress the 
wounds, in doing which he certainly 
pursued not the course of modem chi- 
rurgeons; he could not make a caddis, 
for his practice was in “ lack-linen days.’* 
He therefore quickly prepared, from a 
neighbouring oak, an agaris, bound it 
on the wounds with a plantain leaf, and 
then prescribed an anodyne. He would 
not admit that ointments, plaisters, or 
, E 4 herbs. 
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herbs, were necessary in healing green 

« 

wounds; contending that lie could ex¬ 
clude the fresh air without resorting to 
greasy salves, which only tended to pro¬ 
long suppuration, and thereby impede 
the cure. Nor did he advocate medi¬ 
cine, save to give a check to fever; ob¬ 
serving that Nature, with but little as¬ 
sistance, would do her work, and heal 
the wound more effectually, and much 
sooner, than when clogged with the 
manufacture of the pestle or the spatula. 
Now-a-days the facility are upon a very 
different footing, and practise upon an¬ 
other system. 

The wounded chieftain bore his mis¬ 
fortune with fortitude; his principal cry 
was for his daughter, declaring, that 
once more blessed with her sight, ho 

should 
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should be prepared to render up his life 
to tliat Supreme Power, the Creator of 
all tilings. lie was restless, until as¬ 
sured that a messenger was dispatched 
to summon her to immediately journey 
towards his castle. 

** VVhert^ now, vc Iving vjuiities of life! 

Ye ever-tempting, clie;jting train ! 

Where arc you n()^^ ? and what is your amount? 
\’cxaaon, dibaj^oiiiriiKMit, and rcmorbc— 

Sail, Sickciiing tliouglil T’ 

The leech, having, by siin])le appli¬ 
cations, somewhat alleviated the bodily 
pains of our Welsh chief, ga\e place to 
the priest, to minister to the comfort of 
the mind. No longer the stiirveling lay- 
brother, he had long assumed all the 
priestly functions with requisite jealous 
performance of his rights and privileges. 

• E 5 . On 
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Oil learning the danger te be appre- 

• ^ 

bended from the misfortune befallen his 
cliief, he contended for pre-eminence 
in official duties; and oft had he sent 
his lay-servant with note to that im¬ 
port. 

The extreme unction administered, 
and the passport for the soufs admission 
to the realms of bliss“sealed, by swallow¬ 
ing a piece of paste, moiildetl into the 
form of an official wafer, which piipists 
still persist is a part of the very body of 
our Redeemer; the cold water, by a 
similar trick* made lioly, sprinkled over 
the siiftl'rer, while a warm bath was 
needful; all these absurdities, in mockery 
of true rtdigion, gone through^ the 
in Ids turn, was ordered to resign his 
place in favour of the scribe. 


.We 
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, We are all convinced that dying men 
of rank and wealth stand in. need of the 
exercise of the three learned professions, 
law, physic, and divinity. We place 
them in this order, in opposition to the 
priest’s claim of priority; because, with¬ 
out the interference of few, we should 
become the executioners of each other; 

4 

and therefore the band and the black, 
gown could not be worn in the pulpit,, 
until decreed by the sages in red fromv 
their bench. 

Again, divinity should be last in at¬ 
tendance when cases like that of our 
Welsh chief occur; for had the friar 
got the ascendancy, the patient and pe¬ 
nitent must have bled unto death be¬ 
fore religion could have secured the sal¬ 
vation of the soul; and, for the sdee of 
* E 6 posterity. 
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posterity, the lawyer shbuld settle 
worldly affairs before the priest com¬ 
mences the exercise of his functions. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Oft have I seen a sudden storm aii‘-p, 

From all the wariiiii:; uinds that sweep the skies; 
And oft whole slicets^descend m sluicy rain, 
Suck’d by the spongy cloiuls from off the inajn, 

I ho dikes are iiird, and with a roaring sound, 
The rising uvcis lloat the nethei ground, 

And rocks the bellow ing noise of seas lebuund. 

Milton, 


A Winter in Wales—the murderous 

Conjlici. 

TVhen Llydila was apprised of her fa¬ 
ther’s danger, she, with his sister, were 
anxiously waiting the speedy return of 
the young lord Edwin Clifford, who 

had 
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hud advised them of such his intention, 
and to remove them, for a time, from 
the mansion of mourning, to the protec¬ 
tion of Ap Rhys at Llangavenny 
Castle. 

Neither this daily hope, nor any other 
consideration, could have diverted her 
from immediately proceeding with all 
expedition to the succour of lier dis¬ 
tressed father. To endure the bitter 
blast of winter—to climb the rocky 
steep—or traverse the long and unin*, 
habited plain, through which a beaten 
path was often lost to the anxious search 
of the traveller, she considered trifling 
impediments in the path of duty to the 
author of her being. 

The castle of her father was some few 

r 

hundred miles distant from that of lord 
Clifford; and between them lay many 

mountains 
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mountains feoth in England and Wales, 
a number of woods, unfi equented roads, 
and desert places, difficult, and some¬ 
times dangerous to pass. Such were the 
obstacles wliich this affectionate girl, 
great in those times as now seems a 
journey overland to India, determined 
upon attempting to overcome, on the 
imperious call of kindred affection. 

Early tlie ’succeeding day, was this 
child of nature mounted on her favou¬ 
rite palfrey, the only mode of travelling 
a distance in her time. She was at¬ 
tended by a confidential female, w ho 
had watched her steps even from lier 
birth, and yet, not past the meridian 
of life, was far abler to under<jo fatiirue 

o o 

than her more delicate charge. Four 
trusty veterans, v/ell affected to tlie 
Clifford family, and armed cap-a-jjee, 

followed 
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followed the females; and -tlie faithful 

» 

messcufjer of the father of Idvdila, who 
brought her the distressing account of 
his misfortune, was their guide. 

They had journeyed a week witliout 
meeting an accident. The weatlier, con¬ 
sidering it was the commencement of a 
tedious and boisterous winter, was most 
hivourable. A Irost had set in about 
the time of tlieir departure, and it con¬ 
tinued a gradual but slow increase, bind¬ 
ing together the ground, and thus en¬ 
abled them to cross witli ease many a 
piece of ground, which otherwise w^ould 
have proved sloughs and miry, and very 
difficult to pass; but now again the clear, 
keen air appeared troubled with rising 
clouds. 

They were ascending a chain of 
mountains, soon after their entrance 

into 
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into Wales,, over projecting rocks, at 
all seasons bare of vegetation. No ha¬ 
bitation presented to their view, nor 
track to guide them. The wind roared 
through the fissures w hich they passed, 

and threatened to hurl them down the 

■ 

precipice, at the bottom of w hich sw’di¬ 
ed the troubled waters. To guard 
against the most imminent dar.ger, tliey 
drew up together, forming a barrier 
against the rude blasts of Boreas; and 
thus were they forced to endure the 
beating of the pitiless storm. 

Not a murmur escaped the suffering 
Idydila; but, in silence, she appealed 
for protection from him w ho rules the 
storm, and guides tlie w'^ayworn tra¬ 
veller through danger, w hile her female 
attendant counted her beads, and loudly 
. called 
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allied upon the blessed Virgin to sa\D 
her from impending death. 

The wind at length lulled, a thaw 
took place, followed by a torrent of rain, 
which drenched the fair travellers, 
though protected by the soldiers’ cloaks, 
of which the kind fellows had divested 

m 

themselves, and thrown them across the 
fair one’s shoulders. 

As they began to ascend the steep, 
tliey observed two small sloops at an^ 
chor near to each other, the crews eani- 
ing their scanty means of existence in 
fishing—^bitter and dangerous employ¬ 
ment ! Now, while our travellers were 
huddled together, as the means of great¬ 
er protection from the storm, they saw 
the two vessels contending with the 
sudden troubled deep, and each using 

«tlieii’ 
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their utmost exertions to keep apart 
from tlic other, so different are the de¬ 
fences .against the elements of earth and 
sea, when visited by the wrathful firma¬ 
ment. On the land, in such cases, we 
creep into narrow bounds ; while the 
mariner, to avoid the gi’ound, seeks his 
safety in the deeper waters. 

They were thus wretchedly situated, 
and yet a considerable distance from 
Llangavenny; their utmost hopes were 
centered in discovering some shepherd’s 
cot, wherein they might dry their drip¬ 
ping clothes, and procure a little refresh¬ 
ment. The guide knew of no such place 
of refuge for many a mile. With heavy 
hearts, yet thankful for being thus far 
preserved from the rude elements, the 
rain also fast decreasing, they slowly 
journeyed onwards, or rather coutinuecT' 

to 
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to climb the tremendous mountaiivs 
top. 

Xow did they see the danger they 
passed. The war of the elements seemed 
now to rage beneath them; clouds chaswl 
each other, as it appeared, at their feet, 
casting a darkness over the valley; tor¬ 
rents of rain there perceptibly descended, 
wliile all was fair above their heads; 
but what alarmed them was, huge pieces 
of projecting rocks, hitherto bound to¬ 
gether by the frost, with sudden thaw, 
crumbling, and rolling down the moun- 
tain, wdiich must, had they remained 
much longer at their lialting-place, liave 
dashed them into the fathomless deep. 
Mountain goats, in dismay, driven from 
their haunts, affrighted fled, and many 
ivere overwhelmed in the crumbling 
strata; wliilc the eagle and his kind 

screamed 
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screamed as they flew upwards to avoid 
tlic tremendous erasli. The whole seem¬ 
ed the fraii^meiit of a dissolving: world. 

Our travellers long remained panic- 
struck. The guide, first recovering him¬ 
self gaA’c note that delay would in¬ 
crease their danger, as they had to de¬ 
scend from tlieir inliospitable situation 
into the plain on the other side of the 
mountain before darkness overtook tlieni, 
whej'e, perchance, they might alight on 
the hut of some humane peasant. 

Jhit however difficult the ascent, de¬ 
scending seemed I'ar more perilous.— 
Though the land-side was not convulsed 

O 

by shattering rocks, the water created 
by the rain ran in gushing torrents 
through each aperture of the rocks, cross¬ 
ing every place accessible to the tra- 
« 

vellor. 


The 
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The sun now faintly peered through 
tlie dispersing clouds, giving the party 
new life and motion. After partaking 
of the little scanty fare which, from one 
habitation to the other, they had pro¬ 
vided in case of distress, they begaai the 
still more formidable task of reaching 
tlie vallcv. 

Without the smallest knowledge of 
what may happen on the morrow, ho.w 
vainly and presum])tuously do we ven- 
ture to name days that may never arrive, 
and calculate upon events w hich it is our 
fate never to behold! or for the accom¬ 
plishment of intentions an Infinite 
Ruler may think fit to frustrate, by an 
interposition, of which, though eventu¬ 
ally good, we W'eak mortals cannot dis¬ 
cover the cause! Alas! that valley, so 
eagerly sought, so hardly approaclied, 

proved 
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proved a grave to some, and a scene of 
woe to the rest. 

In this descent, both man and horse 
seemed conscious of the impending dan¬ 
ger, the faithful beasts scarce daring to 
place one foot before the other, and taking 
advantage of each shelving rock for a 
momentary rest from plunging through 

the rushing streams, or sinking in the 

» 

deceptive and irregular ground. With 
caution and perseverance they at lenglh 
safely reached the plain, where those 
whom tlie infuriate elements had spared 
were doomed to fall by insatiate man. 

It was now the seventh tedious day 
f)f travelling, when they proceeded at 
better speed, in hopes of finding a rest- 
ing-place. They had not advanced 
many minutes, when they perceived 
their guide fall from his horse, struek 
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by an aiTow, sliot from a concealed bow 
on the skirt of a forest whicli they were 
entering. 

Before they could recover their sur- 
pi’ise, a gang of armed men appeared to 
dis])nte their progress. The trembling 
Llvdila offered all she had of value with 
her for the ransom of herself and fol¬ 
lowers. 

l^hey replied that it was herself they 
wanted, and immediately fell upon her 
four veteran attendants, who dearly 
yielded up their lives to superior nuh>- 
bers. Three of the villains lay also 
bleeding on the ground, to whom their 
fellows devoted their whole attention, 
regardless of their fair, fainting victim, 
W'ho, on seeing the fate of her protec¬ 
tors, had lost her reason, and fallen from 
her horse. 


ITcr 
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Her faithful Alice, whom the villains 
had also thought fit to spare, had suc¬ 
ceeded in assisting reaniination, just as 
the leader of the murderous gang came 
up, and ordered them to instantly re- 
mount and accompany him; observing, 
that though he had lost one of his men 
in her capture, yet he should place that 
to his employer’s account; for the rest of 
her journey, he would be her guide. 

Two of the horses which half-an-hour 
before formed part of the little escort of 
our heroine remained unhurt, the other 
two were too badly wounded for further 
service; and the only act of mercy dis¬ 
played by their captors was to put them 
out of misery. 

In this work of slaughter, the villains 
had totally forgot the fallen guide, and 
as the tempter of mankind to evil gene- 

VOL. HI. F rally 
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rally leaves some tnice which leads to 
detection, so tliis guide proved tlic 
means of bringing these murderers and 
their suborners to condign j)unishmcnt. 
They had stripped the mangled bodies 
of the four guides, and taken tlic trap¬ 
pings from the dead horses, with all the 
caution of concealment. On one of tlie 
surviving lieasts they placed their spoil, 
and across the other threw the body of 
their deceased companion. 

Thus moved this bloody procession; 
the palfrey of Uydila, on which she was 
now again seated, was led by a running 
rein, while another of the rutlians, who 
seemed the next in command, guarded 
tlie fearful Alice. I3y the declining 
faint rays of the sun, they found the 
course altered from the direction they 
liad pursued towards Llangavenny, but 

could 
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could not Ichrn whither they were bound. 
Their surly ca}:)tors observed a perverse 
silence, more dreadful to support than a 
knowledge of the fate which might 
await tliem. 




CIIAP^ 
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CHAPTEH X. 


Savage ! behold thy triumph : yet beware ! 

Oft is the spider taken in her snare; 

F7en as she threw her latent poihons round. 

In her own subtle web has oft been found. 

( 

Pratt. 


Horrid Conspiracy. 

How few of those whom fortune lays in 
the downy lap of luxury consider the 
melancholy side of human life! The 
hero, accustomed to conquest, regards 
not the misery which his captive en¬ 
dures; the rich know little, and seem 
to care less for the sufferings of the 
poor; the ruthless ruffians, in this in¬ 
stance. 
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stance, had »no pity for the suffering fe¬ 
males, whom they dragged over unfre¬ 
quented and rugged ground. Night, in 
such a case the foul mother of all secret 
ill, sister of sudden death, and nurse of 
woe, had begun to shed her influence 
over this band of villains and their hap¬ 
less victims, and no human habitation 
had presented to their searching eyes. 
Now did they check their pace, loiter¬ 
ing for the friendly moon, guiding alike 
the honest traveller as the insidious thief 
and base assassin. 

This was a cruel procrastination to 
females worn out with fatigue of body 
and horror of mind, and who coidd 
scarce keep their seats on their jaded 
horses. It was fortunately at that time 
of the month when the great luminary 
of the night shed her early influence 

r 3 upon 
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upon tJie earth, and the sky becoming' 
again clear, they had not long to pro¬ 
ceed in darkness. But soon her beams 
were refracted by tlieir entering a thick 
wood, and to discover their place of en¬ 
trance to which, it seemed, caused them 
to wait for moonlight. 

O 

The patli soon narrowed, so that one 
horse alone could pass; and in this In- 

c 

dian-like lile they ]>rocceded about two 
hours, v'heu they came to rocky ground, 
terrainatinif in a cavern of vast extent. 
There, in turn, they drew up and alight¬ 
ed, the horses following each other to 
their more distant stable, wdiile the 
stranger horses, never at enmity with 
others of their species, cordially follow¬ 
ed. 

The captain loudly called upon a fe¬ 
male name, and the sound roused the 

almost- 
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almost-exh&iisted Uydila. Slie inhaled 
fresli lile at the idea of being received 
from the rude hands of her oppressors* 
by one of her own sex. 

The woman advanced, with a lighted 
torch, through the hollow of the rock; 
but tlie sii»:ht of her s<x)n flitted awa\ 

O • 

Idydila’s hopes, and fear took possesion 
oi lier soul. T'fot Svcorax, nor the most 
frightful of Ihe weird witches on the 
blasted heath, dragged with them so 
frightful a form; while, with the fire in 
her hand, as she emerged out of the 
cave, conveyed the idea of a hag fi’om 
hell, rather than an inhabitant of the 
eai'th. 

The captain ordered her attendance on 
the ladies, and wdth an oath charged Iwr 
to ask no questions—severe injunction 
upon an old w^oman! The wretched 

F 4 creature. 
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creature, purblind and halting, ad¬ 
vanced; and putting the brand almost 
into tiic laces of her visitors, appeared 
determined to make up the deprivation 
of tongue by freely indulging in the 
remnant ol* her siglit. She growled a 
soit of greeting, and directed them to 
I’olicvv lier, until they came to two rude 
d(^ors, t)ue opening into the common 
room of the men, and the other, of 
much smaller dimensions, the privileged 
place of this hag, which served as well 
for a kitchen as for her dormitory. Her 
attendant, a half-grown fellow, looked 
like a body plundered from a gibbet, 
only lialf hanged; and they were both 
busily ein})loycd in preparing the sup¬ 
per of their employers. 

Llv’^dila considered the restriction to 
silence in the old woman directed also 

to 
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to herself aud attendant; yet she en¬ 
treated to be answered one single ques¬ 
tion. 

“ Ay,” returned the beldam, “ I was 
not forbid to answer, AVhat is it?” 

“ Good creature,” replied IJydila, 
you are a woman—pity my sad state 1 
Oh! say—tell us only that we shall be se¬ 
parated this niglit from the men who 
brought us hither ?” 

“ Tliat I think I can answer for,” re¬ 
plied she; “ and why, because 1 have had 
orders, three days ago, to give up my 
bed, for a single night, to a lady who 
they intrant to bring there; but again, 
there arc ixvo of you, and neither of yovi 
may be the she 1 looked for; but no 
other can come to-night., I have liad 
young ladies here Wore now, but the 
men never touch them. This is- not 

F 5 their 
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their licad-quurters, only a Sort of bait- 

ing-place. A great man-get out, 

you loon,” turning to the boy; “ how 
dare 5 "ou listen to what I am saying to 
ladies ?” seizing a cudgel of no small di¬ 
mensions, and of which lie seemed to 
stand in much awe. “ I was saying, 
that a great man is secretly their friend, 
and they m’cII make it worth his wdiiJe. 

t 

If they be sore pressed, they shelter un¬ 
derneath his castle, and he has only to 
say that they are his true men at arms. 
I guess you be designed to be castle cus¬ 
tomers.” 

How long this unquestioning woman 
%vould have exercised her in-part- 
bridled tongue uninterrupted, may well 
be conjectured. The banditti, returning 
from feeding their horses, dressing the 
wounded, and burying the dead body, 

which 
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kept from the sight of their 
murky attendants, put an end to her 
garj'uiity. 

Tlie captain, for so lie was hailed by Jiis 
subalterns, who had not entirely forgot 
the respect due to distressed virtue, came 
to our distrustful lemalcs, assured them 
of their safety from rude treatment, and 
ordered the old woman to phice before 
them refreshment. 

The captain strictly kept his word; 
and in order to preserve the league which 
she considered existing between them, 
Llydila did not propound another ques¬ 
tion. In fact, without solicitation, she 
had learned her more immediate fate; and 
a thin board partition only dividing the 
cavern, so that, from room to room, 
each word might be distinctly heard, 
was conclusive against interchanging 

F 6 ♦ another 
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another word on the subject.' The gang 
were too fatigued by their accursed ex¬ 
ploit to repeat their wonted carousal, 
and therefore soon fell asleep, leaving 
our wretched travellers to their own me¬ 
ditation, and finally also to yield to 
tired nature. 

Early next morning the bustle began 
among the banditti for continuing their 
journey; and the captain sent word to 
his captives to make a hasty breakfast, 
and prepare to mount their horses. 

They travelled at an easier pace than 
the day before, and Llydila learned that 
they were prolongiiig the time again 
until night, their constant practice in 
entering their haunts, in order to avoid 
detection. 

They had brought with them a day’s 
provisions, which, at noon, was spread 

before 
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before thciil in a place which bore evi¬ 
dent marks of having before been used 
for a similar purpose. The prisoners 
were first served, and as much respect 
paid them as could be looked for from 
such a horde, but who were very obe¬ 
dient to their leader. 

They halted so long, that the fcmale.s, 
for want of exercise, were benumbed 
with cold. Seeing their sufferings, the 
captain gave orders again to mount, 
and told them that the coming moon 
would light them to the end of their 
journey. 

“ I'hat moon too,” thought LJydila, 
may witness my shame. Dishonour, 
far worse than death itself, seems to 
await me. Ah! why did I not fall by 
the ruffian’s falchion? why be spared 
to endure days of misery ? ^ly dear fa¬ 
ther. 
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thcr, lingering under liis 'vi^oiinds, per¬ 
haps dying for want of the tender offices 
of Ills eluld! To wliat new miseries am 


1 reserved! 




Tims did slie deprecate her fate; and 
thongli surrounded on all sides, slie 
could dishurtlien her mijid to none, her 
guards studiously keeping her aj)art 
from her confidant. Then again would 

a 

she upbraid herself for not waiting for 
I{ldwin’s return; a single day, she now 
thought, might have secured her a pro¬ 
tector in her journey, armed, as was the 
custom when barons travelled, with a 
force defying banditti. ^ But then a fa¬ 
ther’s life was at stake. 

The captain, perceiving her distress, 
sought, after his way, to sooth her sor¬ 
rows; that not danger, he said, but rank 
and honours, aw’^aited her—that his chief 


w'as 
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Ill 


was noble* and generous; and deeply 
smitten with her charms, had deputed 
liiin, at all risk, to bring lier to liini, 
tliat lie miijiit sue ibr favour in her 
brigiit ejes; adding, that the first lady 
in ^Vhiles iniglit envy her got)d fortune. 

She demanded to know ■whither, and 
to whom, he was taking her ? but he re- 
])lied, that his noble lord himself' must 
answer her questions. 

The fatal day of the tournament, she 

m 

now conjectured, would still prove her 
ruin; the beaten antagonist of Kdwin, 
slie was convinced, pursued her; the 
ai ms of death would be more welcome 
to her than his hated embrace; and offer¬ 
ing a silent prayer to her God for pro¬ 
tection, the poor victim considered her¬ 
self as unresistingly led to her fate. In 
vain she looked for succour; two or 

three 
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tliree fellow-mortals only liad she seen 
since the fatal contest, save her guard, 
and they fled in terror on perceiving a 
banditti. 

Night, now doubly hideous, again 
came on, but no moon appeared. The, 
villains slackened not their pace as on 
the preceding evening, appearing to be 
better acquainted with the road. Too 
soon they reached the goal of their 
wickedness, in stopping at an old pile 
of building, where the whole part)', 
with much caution and silence, dis¬ 
mounted. 

The horses were led away, and the 
captain alone was left with the captive 
females. He aj)plied a key to a small 
wicket; and as soon as they had passed, 
he locked it again; then entered a porch 
by similar means, and led them,, de¬ 
scending. 
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scending, through a long and damp 

f 

})assage, at the end of which a lamp 
faintly glimmered. A taper was near, 
apparently placed to suit his purpose, 
which he lighted, and beckoning them 
still to follow, opened a chamber-door, 
w herein burned a cheerful fire. On a side- 
table were spread provisions and wine, 
as though to invite them to a repast. 

Alice, whose mind was somewhat less 
agitated tlian that of her mistress, joii- 
vinced that her virtue was not in such 
immediate danger, and that no libertine 
lord had fallen in love with liei\ strongly 
advocated partaking of the tempting 
fare before them, and instantly set the 
example. 

The captain had respectfully taken 
his silent leave, and shut the door upon 
them. Hunger, for she could take little 

of 
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of the coarse food of the banditti, and 
finding all as still as midnight, at length 
impelled our heroine to appease the 
cravings of nature, sharpened by the 
keen air and a long ride. She enter¬ 
tained hopes, too, that no man, what¬ 
ever his rank, would dare her father’s 
and young lord Clifford’s vengeance, by 
deljasing the heiress of the house of Ap 
llhvs. 

As they had followed through the 
subterranipijliS passage, they both fencied 
that something brushed past them, and 
at the moment their guide expressed 
displeasuno, but their fears quickly dis¬ 
pelled the circumstance. In an anti¬ 
room was a bed of ancient faslnon, but 
with evident appearance of the bedding 
having been lately adjusted and made 
fit for use. 
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A^in sefPted near the fire, IJydila 
observed, that from these preparations, 
tlieir arrival in this prison had been 
pretty accurately calculated on; that by 
a wicked plan they had been waylaid, 
and their route from lord Cliirbrd’s 
castle known to the prime mover of the 
murders and mischief wdiich had befallen 


their little escort. 

To this Alice assented; and as they 
be^vailed their misfortunes, they fancied 


that they heard a noise ou^i^the door 
leading to the long passage. Terror 
seized them; if the alarm was given by 

r 

tlieir tyrant, they agreed that he would 
at once enter. Breathless they listened; 
again the noise was repeated, and tl icy 


trembled at the eonsecpicnce. 

“ The robber surely locked us in,” ob- 
served Alic«; “ and it can be none other 


than 
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tlian him or liis more wicked employer; 
this is the worst we have to fear.” 

A thud time something on the out¬ 
side seemed anxious for admission, and 
the noise sounded like a scratching to¬ 
wards the bottom of the door, accom¬ 
panied by a whining plaint. 

« It is a dog!” exclaimed Llydila; 
try if the door is fastened; if not, let 
him in. Dogs,” she continued, “ are 
faithful animals—they fawn on those 
only whcmp^iey love; there is no trea¬ 
chery or deceit in them; would to God 
their masters would learn kindness and 
integrity from their dogs! Do, good 
Alice, try the door.” 

Another scratch and a second whine 
convinced Alice; and no other noise be¬ 
ing heard, she gently opened the door, 
and on the instant a little d^g ran past 

her. 
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jumped upon Uydila^s lap, 
transported with joy, and fondling upon 
her. 

“ Clracious Heaven,” exclaimed the 
horror-struck maid, ‘‘ protect me from 
this manifold treachery! We are pri¬ 
soners to He Wellinger!—this is my 
own little favourite, taken away, as I 
have been informed, by my cruel mo- 
ther-in-law when she left Llangavenny 
Castle. Monstrous thought! He, her 
brother—she, my father’s wife^ leagued 
with banditti to sacrifice the child of her 
husband!” 

The shock was too great for her sen¬ 
sibility ; she sunk upon the floor; Alice 
again administering to her relief, while 
the dog howled most piteously, and ran 
from side to side to his fallen mistress, 

fain 
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fain to reinstate Jier in tlie^ chair, c The 
constitution of the sufferer, born and 
brought up in piii’e mountain air, also 
withstood this shock. 

A proof short of this could hardly 
have broimlit the well-intentioned Alice 

Cj 

to believe such wickedness harboured 
in tlie breast of man or woman—worse 
than banditti—h('r own sex worst of 
all! 

Thus exclaimed honest Alice, as she 
seated her mistress, and handetl her a 
little wine, her own favourite cordial in 
case of a depression of tlie human frame. 

“ Dear young lady, whom from in¬ 
fancy T have nursed, listen to the ad¬ 
vice of your humblest servant. I know 
more of this vicious man than you can 
be aware of. Our lieutenant of the 


castle 
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vastier—oil! \Vas he here, at the head of 
Ills brave troop, marshalled against this 
accursed banditti!—he told me the cha¬ 
racter of this shameless lord, set me as 
a watch upon him, lest he should abuse 
you in j'our father’s castle.. In such 
case, his orders to me were to instantly 
call out to him. Oli that he had but 
made that wicked attempt, he would 
not now have made us his prisoners! for 
the lieutenant would have left him 
shorter by his lordly head. My dear 
child—pardon me. Miss Ap Rhys, for 
1 have acted a mother’s jiart to you— 
])lay off his own arts upon him—resis¬ 
tance Avill not avail you; tamper with 
him—gain time—appear (sad trial!) to 
listen to him; mean time, our young 
lord Edwin, or the gallant lieutenant, 

may 
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may hear of our captivity; * if they tail. 
Almighty God will protect injured in¬ 
nocence. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XI 




“ Foi thou‘h bctrnv’d and led astray, 
Thou\c traveUVl far and waiidei'd long, 
Ttiy God ijas seen thee all tlie way, 

And all the turns that led thee wrong/' 


The Hall of Justice. 

The wounded guide, forgotten by the 
banditti, was not vitally pierced by the 
an’ow. lie heard the clashing of arms, 
but was unable (Iiappy the event so turn¬ 
ed !) to join in the defence. ^Vith great 
difficulty he staunclicd his wound; and 
a little recruited from the contents of a 
VOL. III. G pocket 
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])ocket riask, lie Avas soon tnabled^ to 
slowly ]nirsiic his journey to Llanga- 
vennv. lie saw tlie banditti ride off 
with tlieii* ea])tives, andA'isitcd the fatal 
spot where the mangled bodies of his 
late eom])anions lay seattcred about, and 
erieved that he could not di.i>; a <>:rave, 

o o o ^ 

and commit tliem to their parent earth. 
A broken wea])on was partly llcshed in 
one of the (lead horses, which he drew 


out, observ ing that that might lead to a 
discovery of the miirdci ers. 

Xext day the mother-in-law paid a 
visit to her prisoners. With (lie smile 
of hypocrisy, and a Judas-like kiss, she 
welcomed her to the Castle De Wcllin- 


ger; then, with counterfeit kindness, 
hoped slie laid taken no cold in her jour- 
nev. Kow did she affect sorrow for the 

accident 
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aci-klcnt that had befallen her party, but 
imputed it entirely to their obstinacy in 
not complying yitli tlieir lord’s order 
to briiiq; her hither; that both her dear 
bnjther and herself thought it better 
she should come to them, than inourii 
alone at l^laiigaveniiy the death of her 
father. 

“ Jlcath!” screamed the daughter; 
“ my father dead, and I absent! oh, un¬ 
say that single word, and I forgive you 
all!” 

She eoiild not weep, ^discry seemed 
to have absorbed all her tears—rather, 
j^erhaps, this last stroke robbed her of 
sense. She looked wild, then, with a 
frantic smile, told the hard-hearted wretch 
that she would tell her father how' slie 
liad merely jested with her, and th.at 
she had Ibund a kind mother. 

a 2 . ''Iavus 
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’Twas even so—the poor girl’s bruin 
had felt the last sliock; she violently 

' mf 

called for her father, and evinced the 
symptoms of a maniac. 

The unfeeling hyena of a woman, 

])rctcnding djiiiger, liastiiy quitted the 

room, and left her deranged victim to 

th.e care of Alice, who, she observed, 

l>est knew how to deal with her. 

> 

Hysterics, that bane to females, next 
overpowered tlie sulfcrcr, and the at¬ 
tendant long in vain screamed for help. 
At length a female domestic heard the 
cry of distress from her sex, and follow¬ 
ing the sound, came in just as the kind 
tear, symptom of returning reason, drop¬ 
ped licr relief. 

Not a single individual of this most 
unworthy lord’s household knew of two 
strangers being secreted within the walls 

of 
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of the castle. Every tiling had been 
laid for their use by tlie mistress, and the 
secret was intended to be kept until 
Uydila had been persecuted into a con¬ 
sent to marry the master. By tliis most 
wicked act, having already disposed of 
the father, they anticipated sharing the 
domains of the Ap Rhyses between 
tliem. 

The two attendants carried the dis¬ 
tressed girl to the bed in the anti-room, 
aixl, entirely exhausted, she fell into a 
disturbed slumber. 

During this act of common humanity 
the name of the transient attendant 
echoed . through the vaulted passage, 
from the shrill pipe of her mistress. In 
alarm the terrified dependant left the 
unhappy prisoners, entreating Alice to 

G 3 make 
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liiake her peace with the teniiagaiit mis¬ 
tress. 

Now, in order to our catastrophe, turn 
we to Edwin lord Clifford. He return¬ 
ed to liis newdy-descended domain, a 
vety few days after the departure of 
Llydl'e, .'iceompanied hy a brother-offi¬ 
cer, a vouth of noble family, who had 
served with him in the late campaigns, 
JKWV the avowed suitor of his sister, 
w hom he hiid long admired, and had 
been graciously received by her and her 
departed father. 

Edwdn had already sincerely mourned 
his fatlier s death—ncA^er was affection 
more cemented betw een parent and son. 
The moment he W'^as told of Elydila’s 
departure—“ Sistei*,” said he, “ you, too, 
surely dare encounter the blast of v/in- 

ter 
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ter in following your fair friend, who 
needed such protectors as Clinton and 

The noble girl was anxious to set oil’; 
and the very next mom, guarded by 
thirty men at arms, they procecKled on 
their journey to Llangavenny. 

Meantime the wounded guard jour¬ 
neyed slowly toy/ards his home, lie 
found that the remains of his master 
had been laid near his ancestors, lie 
showed the lieutenant, now holding the 
command for the young heiress, the 
broken weapon, wlio, upon examining 
it, exclaimed—“ By Heaven, it is even 
as I suspected ! the arms of He M^ellin- 
ger are embossed upon the hilt, and T 
will soon know of that infamous lord 
l)ow his arms came into the hands of 

G 4 banditti." 
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baiKlitli.” Tiicn liastenirig to the bar¬ 
racks, he called cut—“ To horse!” and 
tlie bugle soimdcd the blast of war. 

The troop were soon mounted, and 
two rations to each expeditiously served; 




nd towards the Ce.rtle do Wellinger 
they ])ressed. 

]\Ieantime Edwin Itad m:idc great 
progress on his journey, and arrived at 
the fatal spot i/here IJydila liad been 
stopped, and lier guards slain, at the exact 
time the lieutenant left Llangavenny. 
Over the half-devoured remains, by the 
beasts and birds of prey, of the men 
and horses slain, stood a peasant, horror- 
struck at the sight. He was interro¬ 
gated respecting tlie sad scene, and re¬ 
plied, that a small ])arty, escorting tw o 
ladies, had been fallen lipoii by banditti, 

the 
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the guards tnurdered, and the women 
carried off. 

“ What road did the robbers take?” 

The ])easant pointed a different course 
to tliat leading to Idangavenny. 

“ INIy mind dreadfully misgives me,” 
said Edwin to Clinton ; “ I greatly fear 
some horrid tale attending these mur¬ 
ders.” 

Then turning to the peasant, he in¬ 
quired whether that direction did not 
point to the Castle de Wellinger ? who 
replied that it did,, and that there was 
no other betw’^een them. 

And dost thou know the route to 
that castle ?” demanded Edwin. 

“ Perfectly,” replied the peasant.. 

“ Lead us thither,” quickly returned 
Edwin; “ thy pains shall be well re¬ 
quited.” 

G 5 


The 
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The peasant had no tini6 allowed for 
hesitation. He was quickly mounted 
on a led-horse, and ordered to pro¬ 
ceed. 

“ Whither now, brother?” inquii-od 
the hiir Marian. 

“ Courage, sister,” returned he; “ tin’s 
way, perchance, we may sooner find 
your friend Llydila; for her sake, for 
mine, press on your liorse, and bear witli 
fatigue.” 

They passed the opening of the forest, 
unsuspicious who were its last occupiers. 
^Cext tJiey came to the halting-place of 
the banditti; and there, as well invited 
by a pure stream to give their horses 
water, as to take themselves a hasty re¬ 
freshment, which in those times travel¬ 
lers must necessarily carry with them. 
They had the day before them, having 

met 
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met no storm upon the mountain, nor 
impediment from robbers; and an hour 
belbre dark the advanced guard descried 
the Castle do AV'^ellinger, but again 
<piickly returned, with intelligence that 
an armed force was mustering on per¬ 
ceiving them. 

Kdvvin and his friend, inured to sur¬ 
prise and ambush, called a halt. They 
formed their little troop into two com¬ 
panies—the first led on by Kdwin, tho 
other commanded by Clinton. Ere he 
gjive the order for advance—Soldiers,’*^ 
said he, “you have followed me to battle 
against the French, and you jrat your 
enemy to flight. I now accompany you 
merely to disperse a banditti.” 

They answered—“ I^ead cm, noble 
commander!” 

c 6 


The 
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The banditti had not left flieir castle- 
quarters. They apj)earcd, out-numbering 
their opponents, and drawn up in order 
of battle, on a rising ground, mustering 
their whole force—a circumstance that 
rarely happened. The affrighted female 
was left to the care of the peasant, 

The bandit captain hailed. Edwin 

* 

answered that he parleyed not with rob¬ 
bers, and charged them at full speed. 
He encountered the rebel chief, and re¬ 
ceived from him a blow which cut 
through his helmet, and wounded bin), 
in a slanting direction, on the tip of the 
shoulder, drawing that blood whicli 
Frenchmen had failed to slied. 

Edwin had missed his stroke, but in¬ 
stantly recovering, he cleft the assassin 



to 
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to the ground. Clinton had flanked 
tlicin, and thus the villains were be¬ 
tween two fires; but they fought with 
desperation, knowing they must con- 
((Licr or die. Their rear rank, thus as¬ 
sailed, were compelled to wheel round; 
end in attempting to recover tlieir dis- 
asier, they were nearly cut to pieces. 

liOud shouts were now heard from 
the opposite side of the castle, and Ed- 
w'ji conjectured that a concealed party 
ef the enemy were coming to the assist- 
. ncc of the discomfited. He saw se- 
cral of his soldiers prostrate on the 
ground; but forming the survivors into 
ranks, he waited a second charge. A 
Iiorseman, bearing the ensign of Ap 
Rhys, advanced, and informed Edwin 
that lieutenant Idoyd was storming the 

castle 
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castle ill front, where Del Wellingcr 
headed his vassals. 

Tlie niaimcd bandit chief, partly re¬ 
covering, called, that for his life S})ared 
he would lead Edwin to the captive fe- 
males. 

*• Proceed,” replied the warrior, “ or 
this instant I repeat my blow.” 

Not daring to further parley, he led 
the way, and Edwin, dismounting, fol¬ 
lowed him. 

Approjiching the door of the vaulted 
plac‘e of confinement, the voice of Lly- 
dila struck his car, calling upon his name 
for protection; then darting past tJie 
subdued rebel chief, who was faintine' 

O 

undcT his v/ound—“ I come, 1 come! 
my love, my life! behold your Ed- 
wdn !” 


On 
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On llio V'cst side of the castle still the 
battle ratted, 13e AA^ellinger unacquaint¬ 
ed with the defeat in the cast, and con¬ 
fiding' in the strength of the solid build- 
ing, which, previous to his machinations, 
lie had strengthened by every means in 
his power; and the lieutenant having 
no battering cannon to make a breach, 
gunpowder then being but newly dis- 
covered, several fell on both sides by the 
bo^v. 

At length some ladders were acci¬ 
dentally found belonging to the castle, 
and placed against the ramparts, upon 
which De Wellinger had posted him¬ 
self. I.<ieutenant Lloyd first mounted 
one, a well-tried sergeant another, while 
lifts troop scrambled up as they could, 
determined to take the castle by assault, 
or ])crish in the attempt. 


Mounting 
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^Mounting tlie topmost spoke, the lord 
aimed a deadly blow at the lieutenant, 
who seeing the uplifted falchion, croudi¬ 
ed dose to the wall, and thus liis enemy’s 
weapon fell upon the back-part of his 
coat of mail. Seizing the advantage of 
the moment, and making a sudden 
spring, he pierced the villain to the heart. 
On the fall of tlieir lord the vassals fled* 
crying forquai’ter and mercy. 


CHAP^ 
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CHAPTER XII. 


A greater task remains to crown the 
'I'lic innate virtues of a s[)i>lle.ss soul. 

How lovely are the graces of the rniiu!, 

Will) hcav’nly forms and youthful heauty join’d I 
Unfairly do we mc.isurc life by breatl), 

"J hose do not truly live who merit deatli.’^ 


Virtue triumphant—Vice punished. 

The castle-gatcs were instantly thrown 
open, and the lieutenant being informed 
of the unlooked-for assistance he had re¬ 
ceived in keeping the banditti in check, 
hastened to the subterranean rooms 

wliere 
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where Kdwiii had found his Idvdila. 
As lie entered, she was binding up his 
wound, at the sight of which she liad 
nearly relapsed into another state of stu¬ 
por. The keys of Llangavenny Castle 
were presented to her, which she gra¬ 
ciously returned to the lieutenant, ob- 
si rving that they could never be in safer 
hands than those chosen by her dear, la¬ 
mented father, and her champion. 

Kdwin now thought of his sister, 
whom he had not seen since he entrust¬ 
ed her to the care of the peasant guide. 
That cairfid youth had led her to a C(;n- 
siderabledistan(jc from the scene of aetion. 
The very name of banditti had been 
a bugbear to him from his earliest years, 
and he therefore wisely determined not 
only to remove, but to accompany and 

attend 
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attend upon liis cliarge at a most respect- 
jiil distance from danger. He had no no¬ 
tion of committing himself wherever he 
saw peril within bow-shot, prefemng a 
wliole skin to all honour and reward. 
1 le knew that a barbed aiTow was hard 
to extract; nor did he wish to be ])ut 
to the test, in eitlier wielding the sword, 
or parrying a blow from a battle-axe—in 
fine, he possessed an utter aversion la 
any thing battailous. 

The fugitives were nowhere to be 
found, they were called for repeatedly, 
but the wary guide could not trust to 
voices—they might proceed from the 
banditti aftei' defeating lord Edwin, and 
under such prudent determination he 
charged his fair companion to keep close 
aJid silent. 

Rut 
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But now, despising his pusillanimous- 
ness, slie advanced from her hidini’- 
place, fearless of further danger. She 
was sought by her brother’s victorious 
soldiers, and by them conducted to her 
fiiends, who had not yet left their soli- 
taiy biding, in order that she too should 
witness the prison where the heiress of 

the house of Ap Kln^s had been incar- 

\ 

eerated. 

Lady Dorothea, learning the fate of 
her brother, left her daughter, to whom, 
as the battle raged, she had fled for safe¬ 
ty, to inquire into his state, and that of 
the castle. 

A message was now delivered to lord 
Edwin, importing that the bandit chief 
was on the point of death, and requested 
another interview. The three officers 

agreed 
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agreed to talce liis deposition, not doubt¬ 
ing but that he wished to disemburtlien 
his mind ere the soul quitted its fright¬ 
ful tenement. 

The prisoner had been carried, by his 
cx])ress request, to his own subterranean 
apartment In proceeding tliither they 
were struck with horror. A gieat part 
of the gTound whereon tlie castle stood 
was excavated, and for many years the 
haunt of gangs of robbers, whose in¬ 
gress and regress was tlirough so many 
windings and secret ways as to defy de¬ 
tection ; nor "were they ever seen in llie 
fair face of day. The mutilated bodies 
of many of them were scattered here 
and there, while others groaned under 
the agonies of their wounds. It had 
been observed, that, considering the 

sharpness 
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shai*pness of the skirmish, wherein tlie 
contending parties fought liand to liand, 
how very few of the vanquished were 
slain—-the concpierors’ loss appearing 
tlie greatest. The cause was now a])- 
])arent—each wounded bandit, like the 
stricken coney, staggered into his bur¬ 
row. 

Arriv^ed througli vaiioiis windings, 

( 

and led by the attendant on tlie robber 
chief, they reached his lodging, which 
v'us spacious, well arranged, and only 
lacked daylight to render it desirable. 
The wretched man, unable to staunch 
his wound, was struggling with death; 
he lived only to articulate that he had 
been suborned bv lord de Wellincer. 
first to murder the father, and then 
seize the tlaughter, when marriage with 

him, 
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lain, or dca^li, was to have been her 
(loom—that that devil his sister set him 

on-The rest was inarticulate, but 

evidently a prayer for forgiveness of 
his jilaker; and we trust he died a pe¬ 
nitent. 


Tliere yet remains more to be told of 
this profligate woman—woidd to (iod 
that wc could draw a veil over her 


ci'imcs! but the disclosure of wicked¬ 


ness is necessary to our moral, and, like 
the execution of the last dread sentence 
of tlje laWj teaches us to look with hor¬ 
ror at the crime, and fortifies the mind 
aaainst the commission of sin. The 

Cj 

niulit of the attack on her husband 

O 

which caused his death, the imirderei*, 
all over smeared with his blood, was vi¬ 
sited by the wife—her constant practice 


even 
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—even in the guilty bed ‘whereon he 
now lay stretched out — a frightful 
corpse. 

A fe^v of the conspirators yet sur¬ 
vived. Tliey confirmed the dying con¬ 
fession of tlieir leader, and, trusting for 
pardon, “ disclosed the secrets of their 
prison-house.” Vast treasures were dis¬ 
covered, unknown to either the lord or 
the lady, and waiting alone for an op¬ 
portunity of converting them into spe¬ 
cie. 

The disposal of the castle, the lady, 
and the prisoners, was the next consi¬ 
deration. Tt was determined, that un¬ 
til the king’s pleasure was known (the 
estate of De Wellinger falling an es¬ 
cheat to the crown), that lieutenant 
Idoyd should rcmain in command, with 

a garrison 
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a garrison sufficiently strong for defence 
against other banditti wlio might at¬ 
tempt to possess themselves of the ca¬ 
verns, for the like purpose which had 
been so long practised, tie had it also 
in orders, after the burial of the dead, 
to coniine the surviving conspirator in 
the identical rooms slie had selected for 
h.cr daughter-in-lav/, there to await her 
fiirtlier doom. In like manner were 
sentenced tlic suiwiviiic actors in those 


liorrid conspiracies. 

After taking refreshment and repose, 
the two couple of lovers, in mourning 
baronial procession, moved to tlie now- 
dark and ciieeriess castle of tl»e ances¬ 
tors of lilydila. There must wc leave 
tiiem, wailing alone the time sacred to 
SOI row for the loss of a parent—then 

to 


VOI-. III. 


II 
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to the joining of hands in holy wed¬ 
lock, of hearts long devoted to each 
other. 


>:OTES. 
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Page 3. Accoutred himself on such occasions* 

Let not the reader become fastidious at our re« 

presenting a barber surgeon in armour. Du-- 

ring this time,” says the aucient historian, 

swords and bucklers were used, when erery 

BerTing.man carried a buckler at his back, which 

* 

buDg by the hilt or pummel of his sword.” 

Page 9. In these royal tournamenfs. 

The iournameut, in its original inslilutioii, was 
a martial conflict, in which the combatants eii. 

u 3 gaged 
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gagod wilhout any animysity, merely to exhibit 
their S'trength and dexterity; but, at tlie s.arae 
time, engaged in great mimbcrs to represent a 
battle. The joust was wdion two kn'ghto, and 
no more, were opposed to each (fther at one time. 

While the prinriples of ehiva'ry continued in 
fashion, the education of a nobh-maii was con- 
jined to those piintiples, and every regnlation ne¬ 
cessary to j)r<jduc.e an acconi[!iihlu>d knight was 
put into praetice. In order fully to investigate 
these paiticulars, we may refer to the romances 
of (he middle agt s ; and, generally speaking, di'- 
pendance may be placed upon their inforination. 
The authors of these fictitious histories never 
look.('d beyond the customs of their own country; 
and whenever the subject called for a r<*j»iesenta- 
tion of ninote magnificence, tliey depicted such 
scenes of splendor as were faniilur to them; 
hence it is, that Alexander Ihe (ireat, in his le- 
gendarj life, receives the education of a Norman 
baron, and becomes expert in hawking, hunting, 
and other amusements coincident with the time In 
which tl.c writer lired : our early poets have falleu 

into 
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into the same kind of anachronism ; and Cliuu- 
cer himself, speaking of the rich array and furni¬ 
ture of the palace of Theseus, forgeis that he uas 
a Grecian prince of great antiquily ; and de¬ 
scribes the large hall belonging to an Cngllbh no¬ 
bleman, Avith the guests sealed at fable, j)robably 
as he had frequently seen them, eulertaiiied vuih 
singing, dancing, and of her acts of ininsfielb>, 
their hawks being j^Iacc d upon perches over their 
heads, and their hounds lying round abont 
the pavement below. The piefure is poibcf, 
■when refened to his own tinic, but b'ais not the 
least analogy to Afhonian grandeur. 

In the romance called The Knight of tho 
Swan,” it is said of Ydaiii, duchess of ilonhon, 
that she caused her three sons to be brought op 
in “ all manor of good operacyons, vortu<‘a, and 
manero; and when in tin ir adolescence they were 
somewhat Cornell to the age of sfiengthe, fhe^,” 
their tutors, “ began to pracfy&c tlu'in in shoot- 
inge with their bow and arbelstre, to jilaye wi*^h 
the sworde and buckeler, to runiie, to just, to 
playe with a poll-axe, and to w’resfle; and they 

11 4 began 
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f 

began (o bear harnev",, to runne horses, and fo 
approve <bp<n, as desyringc fo be good and fayth- 
ful kiiighlcs to f'listcvne the faith of God.” 

We arc luft, hoivever, to conceive that maitia! 
exercises in genera] were confined to the education 
of young nob!ert\pn ; the sons of citizens and yeo¬ 
men l);sd also tl'.eir sports resembling military com¬ 
bats. Those pi'.irtised at an early period by the 
young r.ondouo's seem to have been derived from 
the ItO'nans; (hey consisted of various attacks 
and evolutions performed on’ hof'-cback, tho 
youth being anned v ilh shields and pointless 
lances. 'J'hese amllseInont^, according to I'itz 
Stejdien, were appropriated to llic season of 
I.ent; but at other tl'pes they' exercised them, 
selves with archery', fighting with clubs and buck¬ 
lers, and running at the (piintain ; and in the 
winter, when (he frost S(‘t in, they would go 
upon the ice, and run against each other with 
poles, in imitation of lances, in a joust; and fre¬ 
quently one or both were beateii down, not al¬ 
ways without hurt; for some break tlieir arms 
and some their logs 3 but youth, emulous of 

glory, 
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8^o''y? seek tiiese exorcises, preparatory against' 
the time that war shall demand their presence.’^ 
TIjc like kind of pastimes, no doubt, were prac. 
tised by the young men in the other parts of the 
kingdom. 

Tournaments and jousts W’ere usually exhibited 

at coronations, royal marriages, and other occii> 
■ 

sions of solemnity where pomp and pageantry 
were thought to be requisite. One great reason, 
and perhaps the most cogtnt of any, why the no¬ 
bility of the middle ages, nay, and even princes 
and kings, delighted so much in the practice of 
tilting with each other, is, that on such occasions 
they made their apiiearancc with prodigious splen¬ 
dor, and had the opportunity of displaying their 
accomplishments to the greatest advantage. The 
ladies also were proud of seeing their professed 
champions engaged in these arduous conflicts; 
and perhaps a glov-e or ribband from the hand of 

k 

a favourite female might have inspired the receiver 
with as zealous a wish for conquest, as the ab. 
stracted love of glory; though in general, I pre* 
sume, both these ideas were united; for a knight 

11 5 divested 
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divested of gallantry, Hould have been coiihiilcrcd 
as a recreant, and unworthy of his profession. 

When the military enthusiasm w’hicl) so strongly 
characterised the middle ages had subsided, and 
chivalry was on the decline, a prodigious change 
took place in the nurture and manners of the no¬ 
bility. Violent exercises requiiing the exert'ous 
of muscular strength, grew out of fashion with 
persons of rank, and cf course were consigned to 
the amusement of the vulgar, and the education 
of the former became proportiouahly more soft 
and delicate. This example of the nobility was 
soon followe d by persons of less consequence; 
and the iiegl<>ct of military exorcises prevailed so 
generally, tliat the intevftTcnce of the legislature 
was thought necessary to pr<‘»ent its iiitluence 
from being universally diffused, and to correct 
the bias of the common mind; for the vulgar 
readily acquiesced with the relaxation of merito¬ 
rious exertions, and fell into the vices of the 
times, resorting to such games and recreations as 
promoted idleness and dissipation, by which they 
lost their money, and, what is worse, their repu¬ 
tation. 
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tation, entailing poverty and distress on them¬ 
selves and their families. 

The romantic notions of chivalry appear to 
have lost their vigour towards the conclusion of 
the fifteenth century, especially in this country^ 
where a continued serit s of intestine commotions 


employed tlie exertions of e^er^ man of property, 
and real batths alfordt'd but little leisure to exer- 


tise the mockery of war. It is tru«', imletd, that 
tilts iiml tournaments, Avith other splendid exhi¬ 
bitions of military skill, were occasionally exer- 
cis(‘d, and with great biilliaiiry, so far as pomp 
and i'liieiy could contribute to make them attrac¬ 
tive, till the end of the succeeding ccntuiy. These 
splendid pastimes wore encouraged by the sanc¬ 
tion of royalty, and this sanction was peifectly 
political ; on the one hand, it giatified the vanity 
of the nobility; and, on the other, it, amused the 
populace, who, being delighted with such shows 
of grandeur, were thereby diverted from reflecU 
irig too deejily upon the grievances they sustained* 
It is, however, certain that the jousts and tour¬ 
naments of the latter ages, with all their pomp, 

u 6 possessed 
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possessed but little of the primitive sjjirit of chi¬ 
valry.— Struifs Spoils and Pastimes. 


Page \0. A lailj/'s costume at this time. 

1 

The varieties and extravagances of dress have 
served as a topic for animadv<Tsiori and censure to 
the clergy, since it has been customary to address 
homilies and sermons to an assembly of the 
people; all th(‘Christian fathers; and their more 
humble disciples, have left us their serious protest 
and denunciations against the vanity, folly, and 
u'ichedness^ of decorating the person ; and as tliere 
is not the least reason to suspect the prraclieis of 
1210, and preceding and following years, of e.\. 
aggeration, we must be contented to view' thata'ra 
as remarkable for the display of cloth of gold, 
robes of silk, jewels, embroidery, and every de. 
scription of voluptuous indulgence. That which 
we consider as a necessary consequence of social 
intercourse, the frequent change of dress, was 
thought extremely improper and extravagant in 


&ome 
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some of the lich ; from whicli we may infer, that 
others of the same class aj)pearcd in soiled silks 
and embroidery—an object of no importancein 
the eyes of the censors, -whose monkish religious 
habits might perhaps bo very congenial in that 
rt-spi'ct. 

The denunciations and admonitions of these 
good men niight as well have been spured, as -wo 
tind (hem emplo 3 a*d in the same pursuit in 134S, 
thundering anathemas against fine linen, /ino cloth, 
and jewellery. •Dr. Henry tells us, Knigliton thus 
d<‘scrib<‘d the ladies:—“These tournaments are 
attended by many ladies of (he first rank and 
greatest beaut)', but not always of the most un- 
t.iinted reputation. These ladies are dressed in 
party-coloured tunics, one half being of one co¬ 
lour, and the other half of another; their lirri- 
pipes, or tippets, are very sliort; their caps re¬ 
markably little, and wrapped about their heads 
with cords; their girdles and pouches are orna¬ 
mented with gold and silver ; and they wear short 
^w’o^ds, called daggers^ before tln'm, a little be¬ 
low their navi'ls; they are mounted on the finest 

horses, 
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hoi.s^s!, wUh (he richest ^uriiiture. Thus equip¬ 
ped, (h(‘y ride fions p>ace to place in quest of 
tomnaincurs, bj. whicJi they dissipate their for¬ 
tunes, and sometimes ru.n their reputations.”— 
Malcolm's Anecdotes. 

IJefnre wc dismiss the impoitant article of an¬ 
cient fashion, Ave otfer to our female readers an 
extract, in more modern language, from a reli¬ 
gious pooin of tlie year 1488, entitled, ‘‘ A Gar¬ 
ment of gude Ladyis,” describing the diess of 
lady Ilendryson, a leader of fashion about three 
hundred years ago. 

“ The complete attire consisted of a hood, 
ehift, kirtle(gown and petticoat), (itd with laces^ 
and adorned with mails or spangles, an npjier 
gow'n or robe, purlh d and furred, and adorned 
with ribbons, a belt, mantle, or duke in bad 
weather, a hat, tippet, patelct, (perhaps a small 
mfT}, a ribbon about the lU'ck, sleeves, gloves, 
shoes, and hose (stockings of woollen cloth). 
The hair was long, and plaited on what was called 
a hcadlace ; the farthingale (a small hoop), with 
a. long train sweeping the streets, long veils, and 

golden 
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golden chains; the •veil, when thrown backward, 
resembled a sail in the wind; the bosom bei^aii to 
be more exposed, the w^aist was r»'iulercd small by 
tight lacing, •while a busk was necessary; and 
tlie gown of the belle was often raised in walking, 
not without coquetry, to shew her hose to some 
wanton hue, while her mincing is likened, by the 
old satirist, to that of a bridled cat; hair combed 
down over her shoulders with great nicely, ker¬ 
chief of cru'p (crape or lawn) and a green 
mantle.” • 

Other accounts of ladies’ fashions about this 
time, describe the kiltie of scarlet cloth, an ena- 
melled circh't of gold on the head, belt and 
brunclies adorned with silver, and the shift em¬ 
broidered with silk and gold. 

Chaucer, again speaking of the dress of the wo¬ 
men in his da^s, in his Miller’s Tale,” men¬ 
tions “ seint or girdle, the harme cloth or apron, 
the shift, embroidered round the neck with black 
silk, forming a collar, a liilet or ribbon, a lea- 
them purse^ with tassels and ornaments of metal, 

broad 
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broad broach} shoes hi^h laced} the kirtle or 
mantle.’* 


Page 10. In this reign the hin'tf his barons and 

knights began to vcear^ ^e. 

It appears from an iili.inination on a grant 
made by the king about 1350 to 3'homas de 
Brotherton, that the former wore a b(ard and 
whiskers; but the latter is represented with nei¬ 
ther, and short hair, his body enclosed in ar¬ 
mour, with a doublet sleeve to the wrist, and a 
surcoat of his arms, without a collar, but having 
a handsome trimming: his cap strongly resembles 
that lately used in France as the emblem of Liber¬ 
ty. Thp king’s shoes are long and pointed, with¬ 
out heels, and have a square opening on the in¬ 
steps. 

Thirteen years after, the justice and correct- 

f 

ness of ecclesiastical censure was demonstrated hi 
the sumptuary laws enacted by parliament. Great 

indeed 
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indeed must hd^e been the luxury of the times in 
dross, nhen the legislature found it necessary 
to interpose between the people and their ideas 
of muguiricencc; CTen military men had pro¬ 
ceeded to stud their armour with silver, and to 
hare their arms, badges, and ornaments, ena¬ 
melled; besides, they, in common with others of 
diflVrent professions, began to Avear their shoes of 
great length, terminating in sharp points, which, 
in 1388, Averc extended to that ridiculous degree, 
that they actually*had recourse to the expedient 
of securing those puiiUs to the knee by chains of 
gold and silA'er or silken cords. Exasperated at 
the pitiful aberrations of fashion, parliament pro¬ 
hibited tbe making of shoes with toes exceeding 
two inches in length beyond the necessary conve« 
nience for walking; nor were the close-fitted leg¬ 
gings, ur pantaloons as we now call them, less 
absurd, as they were of different colours. 

DruAvings made about 1370 present us with 
‘ figures of men, Avhose caps are of the shape of 
Iho bioad, surround<d by a border, embroidered, 
r:nl)ossedj or decorated with jewels, with short 

bair 
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hair and long beards ; and some hare close gowns 
Mithout collar*!, open before, very long, and the 
sleeves extending to the wrists. 

Seven years afterwards, we find that ladies had 
adopted a whimsical head-dress, sitting close to 
the head behind, with a border across (he fore¬ 
head, retiring on each side to the temples, then 
advancing over the cheedis in a semicircle, and 
again retiring, enclosing the ears to the back of 
the neck ; the crown of this cap is crossed in 
lozenges, with silk, gold, or-silver cord, and 
has a drapery of silk or fine linen failing down the 
back. 

The poet Gower was represented nearly at the 
same date with a forked beard, a cap close to hit 
head, covered with hair, and fastened under the 
chin; on which is elevated a high-crowned hat, 
narrower at the top than at the base, and sur-* 
rounded by a brim, not very wide, turned up* 
lie appears to have a vest with long sleeves, 
over which a gown, lined or edged with fur, with 
a high collar, extends from thence to his feet; 
this is open before, secured round the waist by 

a girdle, 
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a girdle, and *thc sleeves terminate between the 
elbow and wrist. The sketch now described ex¬ 
hibits him shooting the shafts of ridicule, or, if 
\ou please, satire, at the world. Had those been 
directed solely to the dresses of the age, we might 
have doubt(d whether his ciTusions were not 
rather splenetic; for surely never did poet appear 
in a garb belter suited to our ideas of a cynic of 
the deepest degree of ire.— Malcolm's Anecdotes, 
To conclude, for the edification of modern 
beaux, we add mi authentic description of tho 
dress wherein king James received his bride. 
“ lie was clothed in a jacket of crimson velvet, 
bordered with cloth of gold; his lewre (a kind of 
hood), hung behind his back; his beard was 
somewhat long, having in his haste forgotten to 
cl'p it with scissars. On another visit to the lady, 
he wore a jacket of blaiik velvet, bordered with 
crimson velvet, and furred with white. A third 
time he appeared in a gown of tawny velvet, 
furred with black, and the collar of his shirt was 
embroidered with gold. Again he saw her in a 

dcrai. 
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demi'gown of black Tolvet, furred with martin^ 
and the rest of his apparel was also black. When 
this royal lover conveyed his bride to bis palace 
{behind him on horseback )> he was clothed in a 
cloth jacket of gold, bordered with purple velvety 
furred with black, a doublet of violet satin^ 
scarlet hose, the collar of his shirt studded with 
precious stones and pearls, his spurs gold, and 
long. At the marriage he was dressed in a gown 
of white damask, figured with gold, and lined 
with sarsnet, a jacket of crieison satin, with 
■leevcs, and bordered with black velvet, under 
which was a doublet of cloth and gold, and his 
shirt was embroidered with gold thread, his hose 
scarlet, his bonnet black, ornamented with a rich 
ruby, and girt with the soldier’s sword.’* 

Strange the difference to the cropped, skirt, 
less, beardless, unarmedadebauchee of the present 
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Page 15. lie vaulted with great agility from his 
siigh-rope (stirrup)^ upon the back of his 
prancing charger. 

Oar Saxon ancestors were but little acquainted 
with the ease of a saddle in travelling, which was 
chiefly on horseback. At the time whereof we 
write, we find no mention of the saddle; a rope 
was applied for tlfe purpose of mounting, and is 
‘named a stigh-rope^ from stigan^ ascenderc. 


Page 20. IJorse~racing and sham fights were the 

favourites. 

It was requisite in former times for a man of 
fashion to understand the nature and properties 
of horses, and to ride well; or, using the words 
of an old romance writer, to runne horses and 
to approve them.” In proportion to the estab- 
lis,hment of this maxim, swift running horses of 


course 
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course rose Into estimation ; and We know that 
in the ninth century, they Mere considered ns pre¬ 
sents well worthy the acceptance of kings and 
princes. 

AVhen Hugh, the head of the house of the Ca¬ 
pets, aflerwards monarchs of France, solicited 
the hand of Edelswltha, the sister of yKtlielstan, 
he sent to tliat prince, among other valuable pre¬ 
sents, several running horses, with their saddles 
and their bridles, the latter being embellished 
with bits of yellow gold. It is'ihonce concluded, 
and indeed with much appearance of truth, that 
liorsc-racing was known and practised by the 
Anglo-Saxons, but most probably confined to 
persons of rank and opulence, and practised only 
for amusement sake. 

Tlie first indication of a sport of this kind oc¬ 
curs in the description of London, written by 
Fitzbtephen, who lived in the reign of Henry the 
Second. lie tells us, that horses were usually 
exposed for sale in West Smithfield; and in order 
to prove the excellency of the most valuable 
hacknejs and charging steeds, they were matched 

against 
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against each efther; his words arc to this effect— 
“ When a race is to be run bj this sort of horses, 
and perhaps by otlicrs, which also in their kind 
are strong and licet, a shoul is immediately raised, 
and the common horses are ordered to withdraw 
out of the way. Three jockies, or sometimes 
only two, as the match is mad(‘, prepare them¬ 
selves for the contest ; such as being used to ride, 
know how' to manage their horses witli judgment; 
the grand [)oint is, to prevent a competitor from 
getting be fore ihc'ji. 'I'lie horses, on their paif, 
are not without emulation, tht'y tremble and are 
impatient, and are continually in motion ; at last, 
the signal once given, they strike, devour the 
course, hurrying along with unremitting velocity. 
The jockies, inspired with the tlioughts of ap¬ 
plause and the hopes of victory, clap spurs to 
their willing horses, brandish their whips, and 
cheer them with their cries.” 

Running horses arc frequently mentioned in the 
• registers of the royal expenditures. It is noto¬ 
rious, that king John was so fond of swift horses 
and dogs for the chase, that he received many of 

his 
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l)i$ fines in tlio ono or the other; btit at tlie same 
time, it does not appear that he used the horses 
for any purposes of pleasure, beyond the pursuits 
of hunting, hacking, and such like sports of the 
field. 

In the reign of EdAvard the Third, the running- 
horses purchased for the king’s service were ge¬ 
nerally estimated at twenty marks, or thirteen 
pounds six shillings and ciglitpence each; but 
some few of them were prized as high as twenty- 
five marks. 1 met with an entny, dated the ninth 
year of this king’s reign, which states, that the 
king of Navarre sent him as a present two run¬ 
ning-horses, which 1 presume wore very valuable, 
because he gave the person who brought them no 
less than one himdred shillings for his reward. 

It is ail ojiinioii generally received, that the 
tournaments originated from a childish pastime 
practised by the Roman youths, called the Troy 
game, sa’d to have been so named, becaAise it was 
derived from the Trojans, and first brought into 
Italy by Ascanius, the son of iEneas. Virgil has 
given us a description of this pastime, according 


to 
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to llie maniK^r, I prosuino, in 'vi'htcli it was then 
practised at Rome; and if he be accurate, it seems 
to have been nothing more than a variety of evo¬ 
lutions performed on horseback. The poet tells 
us, that tlje youth were each of them armed with 
two little cornal spears, headed with iron, and 
1 aving passed in review before their parents, upoo 

a signal given, they divided themselves into three 

* 

ilistincfc companies, and tach company consisted 
of twelve champions, exclusive of its appropriate 
leader, when 

■----Epitjdeii from far 

Loud wllli a slioiit, and wiili his bounding Idsli 
J'lic signal <ui\e llicv ccjiudlj divide. 

The lliri’C commanders open their brigades 
In sop’rale bodies straight recaUM they vvlieci 
I'licii Course, and onward boar their hostile darts. 

'I’lieii did’honl traverses on various grounds, 

And (iitPrenl counter traveises they form; 

Orbs williin 01 bs altenialely involve. 

And raise tli' etbgy of a light in arms. 

No\> sIjow their backs in flight—now furious turn 
Tlieir darts; —now all In peace togf‘tlier ride. 


KOL. Ill* 


1 


Under 
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Under the domination of the ftrst emperors, 
these games wore publicly practised by the young 
nobility in the circus at Rome. 

The same kind of sports, or others bearing 
close resemblance to them, w'ere established in 
this kingdom in the tvvelflli century, and pro¬ 
bably at a much earlier period. An author then 
living informs us—‘‘ That every Sunday in Lent, 
immediately after dinner, it*was customary for 
groat crowds of young Londoners, mounted on 
war horses, well (rained, to perform the neces¬ 
sary turnings and evolutions, to ride into the 
:helds in distinct bands, armed with shields and 
headless lances, where tliey exhibited the repre. 
sentation of battles, and went through a variety 
pf warlike exercises: at the same time, many of 
the young noblemen who had not rectdved the 
.honour of knighthood, came from the king’s 
court, and from the houses of the great barons, 
to make trial of their skill in arms, the hope of 
tvictory animating their minds. The youth being 
xlivided into opposite companies, encountered one 
another; in one place they fled, and others pur* 

sued, 
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toed, without being able to overtake them; in 
another place, one of the bands overtook anil 
o?erturncd the other.*’ According to Virgil, tho 
Roman youth presented their lances towards their 
opponents in a menacing position, but without 
striking with them ; the young Londoners in alt 
probability went further, and actually tilted one 
against the other. At any rate, the frequent 
jiiacticc of this exercise must have learned them, 
insensibly as it were, to become excellent horse, 
men .—SirutCs Sports and Paslimes^ 


Page 23, The village of St. Giles^Sy crossed the 

rivulet of Holborn. 

The new populous patish of St, Giles was theu 
a dirty village in the environs of London, in pass* 
ing which waggons needed additional horses to 
diag their loads. Here the gallows was removed 
from Smitlificld, and thence, Jn its becomi. * 
more populated, to Tyburn. Malefactors, many 
jears afterwards, on their road to the uew gaU 

I 2 lows, 
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lows, claimed the indulgence of the sheriiTs to b« 
a'lowod to stop at St. Giles's, and take their last 
glass in this world. The facetious poet, Dean 

A 

Swift, indul gos his joke, even at that awful mo¬ 
ment. 

Tlolborn was formerly a village, called Old- 
born, Ilill-born, fron) a stream which broke out 
near tlie [jlace where the bars since stood, and ran 
clown tile street to Old-born bridge, into the 
river Fleet, wheiein merchant ships wore navi¬ 
gated, afterwards called Fleet'Ditch, now Fleet 
Market and New Bridge Street. 


Page 34. -I great plague raging in the year 

1347. 

Tn the first six months of this year, fifty-seven 
thousand persons are said to have died of it in 
London and Norwich; the churchyards were 
nbi found suflicieut for the burial of the dead. 
This dreadful distemper spread into Wales and 
Ireland, and proved chiefly fatal to the common 

people; 
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]^f' 0 |)le; none of the better sort died of the infec .- 
tion, except three or four of the uobiiit), and 
Jane, Edward’s second danghter, wlio was 

seized with it at Bourdeaux, in her way to Cas¬ 
tile, where she was to have been married to t!ic 
infant don Pedro, son of Alphonso, sovereij^n of 
that kingdom. When the contagion among the 
human species abated, the sheep and catt!(‘ ]>(''« 
rislud in vast numbers; and no bird or ]>cast of 
prey would touch their carcases, so that they lay 
putrif_ying on the surface of the ground, and by 
their intolerable stench contribut(‘d to increas<i. 
the pernicious quality of the air. The corn wa^- 
lost for want of hands to reap and gather it; and. 
hence ensued a dreadful dearth of all kind of pro¬ 
visions. The Scots, tempted by the prospect of 
an easy prey in this season of death and desola¬ 
tion, made an irruption into the northern coun. 
ties, and, together with a large booty, carried 
back, the contagion to their own country, where 
it raged with uncommon violence; a just reward 
for so flagrant a breach of the laws of prudence 

I 3 and* 
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and humanity* This dreadful calamity, rather 
than the paciOc dispositions of the contending 
princes, scTTcd to maintain and prolong the truce 
between France and England. 


Page 39. Jnduced the young men to repair to hie 

standard zeith alacrity. 

An archer or crossbowman hhd sixpence a-day, 
enormous pay, when the difference of money is 
taken into consideration between the year 134G 
and 1783, when the soldier’s pay was still six. 
pence; but when, by comparison, it will be seeti 
that Edward’s soldiers had three times the earnings 
of reapers, carpenters, smiths, or other mechanics, 
it w’Hl not be wondered at that the young men 
flocked round his standard. A master carpenter 
in those times was paid no more than threepence, 

V 

journeymen twopence. Other adrantages were 
held out to men at arms ; they were enlisted only 

for 
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for a short time; and one successful campaign, in 
pay and plunder, frequently procured indepen-- 
dence for life. 


Page 39. T*hc great victory of Poictiers, 

King John M'as accompanied by his four sons, 
Charles the dauphin duke of Normandy, Le^is 
duke of Anjou, John duke of Berry, and Philip 
afterwards duke sof Burgundy, who for bravely 
endeavouring to defend his father in the ensuing 
battle, was sirnamed the Hardy; besides whom 
he was attended by twenty-six dukes and counts, 

three thousand knights, and an army of si\ty 

/ _ 

tliousand men. With this host, as it might justly 
be termed, when compared with the handful of 
English forces, the French king doubted not of 
being able to extirpate his enemies; he therefore 
inarched after them with the utmost expedition, 
'assured of success. 

The first intelligence the prince of Wales re- 
cdtvcd of his near approach, was from some pri- 

i 4 sonera 
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soiiers taken by one of ]ils detached parties; by 
these he understood the force of his euemyj and 
that it Has hardly possible for him to escape : on 
H'hich he called in all his dotachmcnls, and en. 
camped on the fields of Manpertius near Poictiers; 
he then scut out tivo hundred men at arms^ HX-II 
mounted, under the command of the captal de 
Pusche, to reconnoitre the French, nho found 
king John entering, nith his army, inlo Poic¬ 
tiers : this undaunted party rode so near, that 
tley had a fuU view of tin* ipain body of the 
French; and not content itli seeing them, they 
attacked ihcir rear uilh such fury, that the king 
caused a considerable parjy of his army to face 
about and march again into the fudd; by which 
means it Avas ver)- late before tliey re-entered the 
city. The English detachment returning unbro¬ 
ken to the prince, informed him of their adA’eri- 
ture ; and at the same time, though fear increased 
not the numbers, described their enemies as ex¬ 
ceedingly numerous. 

“ Well then,” said the prince, with great com¬ 
posure, “ let us consider how Ave may tight them 
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to the best advantage, for against number policy 
is requisite;” and agreeable to this maxim he took. 
every precaution during the night to fortify hia 
camp. 

The n<*xt morning the king of France drew* 
out his army in battle array ; he gave the com¬ 
mand of the van to his brother Philip duke of Or¬ 
leans, the ct'ntre to his son the dauphin, who had 
bis two younger brothers under him, and led tl'o 
roar himself, attended his youngest son: whca 
bis troops were formed, he came to the front of 
the line, mounted oa a large white courser; he 
tlnui told them, that, as whilst they were at a 
distance from tire English, and in a place of safe¬ 
ty, they were continually boasting of their prow¬ 
ess, aud wishing to be in arms against them, he 
had now brought them to the station they had so 
often desired, and expected they would give him 
proofs iliat their eagerness was not mere bra¬ 
vado. 

, lie then ordered thenr to march; but at that’ 
instant the cardinal de Talerande, who had bceu 
jseiit by the pope to be a mediator belwcea the 

1 5. cuntendiug 
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rcnt^nding naUons^ interposed his good offices^ 
and entreated the king that h6 irould halt a mo- 
ineiif, whilst heliastcned to the prince of Wales, 
and CMth avoured to prevent the spilling so much 
Chrisiiari hlood. To this the French monarch 
consented, on condition that he would quickly 
return ; which the cardinal promised to do, and 
then hastened to the English prince, whom ho 
found armed at the head of his men: the cardinal 
represented to him the danger of his situation, 
from the groat superiority of, his enemies, and 
urged him to listen to proposals, rather than 
await a certain destruction. 

The prince, sensible that the apprehensions of 
the ecclesiastic were well founded, but at the 
same time undaunted and resolute, answered that 
he was ready to accept of any conditions which 
were not inconsistent with his own honour and 
that of his country. 

** His excellency returned with this compliant an¬ 
swer to the French king, and with many argu-. 
jnenfs prevailed on him to defer the attack till the 
next day. The cardinal, as well as all the pre¬ 
lates 
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Talcs of tlie court of Rome, was extremely at¬ 
tached to the French interest; yet the most de« 
te^mined enemy could not have contrived a greater 
prejudice to their cause than this delay, as the 
prince, during the night, had time to strengthen 
the post he had before judiciously chosen. 

The ncgociation however proved fruitless j for 
though the prince offered to relinquish all the 
conquests he had made, to release, without ran> 
som, all the prisoners he had taken, and also to 
swear that he would not bear arms in person 
against the French for seven years, yet the king, 
insisted (hat he should surrender himself a pri>- 
soner, with a hundred of his principal knights ; 
on these conditions only would ho suspend hiS' 
vengeance, and allow the rest of the English 
forces to retire unmolested. 

I 

To these dishonourable proposals young £d.- 
%ard replied with an air of indignation-—*^ That 
whatever was his fate, he could not so- far forget 
, the respect that was due to his father’s dignit* and 
his own honour, as to save his life on inglorious 
terms; nor could he ever consent that England^ 

1 6 shoulttv 
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should be obliged to pay a ransom for him.” lie 
therefore rejected them as worse than death. The 
prince delivered this determinate answer to the 
cardinal with all the lire of an exulted mind; 
whilst his troops, by their cheerful looks, ev- 
pressed their approbation, and promised him sup- 
porl. 

Soon after the prelate’s departure, a battle ap¬ 
pearing unavoidable, surrounded by his general 
officers, the prince thus harangued his army—“ 1 
have too often, my friends, had experience of 
your courage, to doubt it at this time; frequently 
Jjave 1 beheld you, inspired by the spirit of 
your great ancestors, perform such deeds as 
prove 3 ou arc not in the least degenerated 
from them ; no labour has ever appeared to be 
painful to yoa, no fortress impregnable, no 
army invincible, no human power formidable; I 
now see on your faces a generous indignation at 
the contempt with which your enemies treat the 
descendants of those valiant heroes, who have , 
often foiled these haughty Freuchracn, have u on 
the isle of Cyprus, overcome the Saracens, obliged 

Scotland 
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Sfotl.iiic! (o a’fci-uc th(‘ir yoke, ^Vales (o accept 
of their laws, and Ireland to become mild and 
tractable: repay the insult with your swords, 
and Ut them see liuvr dangerous it is to provoke 
the truly bravo: let not numbers terrify you; 
valour and stc'adincss will compensate for the 
thinness of your ranks, and a few undaunted 
hearts may be able to withstand the attacks of a 
tumultuous host: these brave knights which sur¬ 
round me will share with us in every danger; 
therefore follow jour standards with resolution, 
and doubt not of winning, this day, eternal re¬ 
nown.” 

This speech might appear like a bravado from 
almost any other mouth; but the prince of 
Wabs’s modesty is too well known to permit 
such an interpretation: on tliis occasion, when 
his small army was in danger of being swallowed 
up by a multitude of foes, every method of arous¬ 
ing their courage to (he lop of its bent, and by 
that means endeavouring to supply the deficiency 
of their numbers, was certainly to be pursued. 
The greatest generals hate allowed, that a re¬ 
capitulation 
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capitulation of ilie yaliant actions of their ances¬ 
tors, or their own former achievements, is the 
most probable mode of exciting an army to gal. 
lant deeds, and of raising up a spirit of emula¬ 
tion amongst them. It had the desired effect; 
every ai)prchcr.sion -was in a moineni dispelled by 
this animated speech, and his men waited with im¬ 
patience the approach of their enemies. 

The situation which the prince of Wales had 
chosen for the preservation of his little army, 
shewed his exportness in every military ma¬ 
noeuvre : he had drawn up his men on a small 
plain, surrounded by vineyards and enclosures 
so that the French could only attack him in front, 
and that through a narrow lane, which would 
admit of no more than four horsemen abreast; 

I 

this natural fortification, which surrounded his 
camp, he had strengthened by art during the ne- 
gociation carried on through (he cardinal; and 
had lined the hedges of the lane with archers, 
who, being themselves free from molestation, 
could take their aim with composure; he had 
also, in the night, ordered the lord John Grielly, 

captal 
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captal de Busciic, to march under covert of a hill 
M'hich lay to the right, with three hundred men 
at arms, and as many archers, that he might be 
ready to fall on the enemy’s flank during (he en¬ 
gagement. He had given the command of the 
van to the earl of Warwick, the rear to tlie earls 
of Salisbury and Suflblk, taking his own stand at 
the head of the main body : the lords Chandos, 
Audley, and many other brave and experienced 
commanders, were at the head of difierciit bat¬ 
talions. In this position the prince awaited tlm 
attack. 

The French king, ■who was well acquainted 
with the situation of the English, ordered the 
marescbals d’Endrcgan and Clermont to advance 
with a strong detachment of men at arms, and en¬ 
deavour to force their way through the lane; but 
no sooner were they entered, than the English 
archers made such havoc among them, that, being 
thrown into confusion, very few penetrated to 
the plain, and these met with so warm a recep¬ 
tion from the men at arms, that a small number 
only escaped: one of the marescbals was killed^ 

and 
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and the other taken prisoner; the lemainder of 
this advanced party, who were still in the lane,, 
liarrassed by the arrows of the English archers 
without being able to oppose them, recoiled upon 
their own array, and put every thing into confu-- 
sion. 

In this critical moment the captal do Buscho 
unexpectedly' appeared, and attacked in flank the 
battalion that was led on by the duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, which greatly added to the disorder. 
The generals to whose care the heir of the French 
monarch and his brothers were committed, too 
anxious for their charge, or intimidated at the 
resolution of the English, carried them off the 
field, and set an example of flight to the whole 
division. The duke of Orleans, seizt*d with a si¬ 
milar panic, imagining from the flight of-the Dau¬ 
phin’s division that every thing was lost, thought 
it prudent to sound a retreat; but as he could not 
long preserve any order in retiring, his intended 
retreat was likewise soon changed into a flight. 

The lord John Chandos, seeing the van of the 
French wholly defeated, and their main body 

disordered. 
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disordered, Called out to tbc prince of Wales 
that the day was won, and advised him imme¬ 
diately to march forward and to attack the divi. 
sioii under the king; his highness needing no so¬ 
licitation, mounted his horse, and boldly ad¬ 
vancing, fell with great injpetuosify on some 
German brigades under the co-mmand of the 
counts of Nassau, Sallsbiirgh, and Nt'ydo, posted 
in fiont of the king’s battalion. A dreadful en¬ 
counter now ensued, in which the prince even ex¬ 
ceeded the ganai\Jtry he had shewn at Cressy. At 
length the three German generals, with the duke 
of Athenes, constable of France, being slain, 
that body of cavalry gave way, and left the king’s 
division exposed to all the fury of a victorious 
enemy. 

The French monarch having been told that his 
sons and his brother bad withdrawn from the 
battle, declarr d aloud, that for his })art he would 
not quit the field though his whole army should 
forsake him ; and indeed it is allowed that he per¬ 
formed that day the duty of a valiant knight j had 

Ills valour been seconded by only a fourth part 

of 
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of his troops, success must have crowned his rf, 
forts to retrieve the honour of the day j he fought 
on foot, with a weighty axe of steel in his hand, 
which he managed with great dex^terity and reso^^ 
lutioD : his youngest son Philip, at that time not 
fourteen years old, fought courageously by his 
side; he was also surrounded by many valiant 
knights, who endeavoured to defend their sove. 
reign; amongst others the duke of Bourbon, the 
lord of Pons, the count de Vantadour, the lord 
John of Artois, and sir Eustace d*^ Ribemoiit, who 
had been vanquished by king Edward at Calais, 
and released by him without ransom as a reward 
for his courage. 

On the part of the English, the prince of 
Wales was no less conspicuous for his valour 
than for his station and quality, performing not 
only the duties of an experienced and careful com¬ 
mander, but also those of an approved and va« 
liant knight; his nobles likewise behaved with 
uncommon bravery and resolution, particularly 
the lord John Chandos, who, for his courage and 
conduct^ merited the greailest encomiums. But it 


IS 
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is impossible to recount the many noble exploits 
of the English nobility ; the carls of Oxford, Sa¬ 
lisbury, and Suffolk, rendered themselves famous 
by their great achievements ; and the earl of 
Warwick fought so long, and with such fury, 
that his battle-axe cleaved to his hand; the lord 
Audeley fought all day among the thickest of his 
enemies, performing many gallant deeds, and re¬ 
ceiving many deep wounds; notwithstanding 
which he could not be prevailed on to leave the 
held till toward? the conclusion of the battle^ 
when his ’squires carried him by force to an ad¬ 
jacent meadow, where they carefully disarmed 
him, and, binding up his wounds, refreshed him. 
as well as they could : these gallant knights were 
well supported by those of inferior rank, more 
especially by the archers, who behaved them* 
6elves with wonderful constancy and alacrity, 
from them all the French divisions received 
theii first foil, for being galled and dismayed by 
their arrows, they were easily broken by the men 


at arms. 
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Thf' battalion of French under the commnnd 
of the which still kept its station, was su¬ 

perior in number to the whole English army, 
aufl composed of the flower of that nation ; but 
the prince of Wales and hrs undaunted troops, 
though greatly fatigued with the foils of the day, 
boldly attacked this fresh and numerous division ; 
the success which had hitherto attended their 
arms, supported them uitder this apparent dis¬ 
advantage, and kept their hopes alive. The 
fight now became desperate, and-for a while was 
well maintained on both sides, for the French 
king's presence and example animated his men 
with uncommon resolution; only troops accus¬ 
tomed to conquest, and led on by their beloved 
prince, could have withstood such intrepidily; 
however, after a stout resistance, this last divi¬ 
sion of the French was also broken, and a great 
slaughter ensued. Tlie duke of Bourbon, the 
viscount Chalons, the lord of Argentum, and 
fifly noblemen of the highest qualify, breathed 
tlicir last on this well-disputed field j even sir 

Eustace 
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Eustncc de Ribcmont, who liad so bravrly on- 
countered king Edward, could not withstand the 
potent arm of his son. 

The forces which fought Immediately under 
the royal banner of France were still so nun>e- 
rous, and disputed the jiosnt so well, that for a 
time they remained impenetrable, and atoticd for 
the cowardice of (heir coutitrymen; but the 
EnglisiJ and (.la.scon lords at length broke their 
way (lirouyh this compact yihalanx, and reached 
the king; the ro/al standard was beaten down, 
and its bearer, (he valiant lord Geoffrey Charni, 
slain. Tiiis circumstance seenjed to be a signal 
for a general flight, and those w’ho could escape 
ll(‘d with precipitation into Poictiers. 

In the first breaking of the corps that encircled 
his majesty, the lord James of Bourbon, count 
de Ponthieu ; lord John of Artois, count d’Eu; 
and Charles his brother, count tie Tankcrville, 
were taken prisoners by the captal de Buscho; 
J.nd many other knights surrendered themselves 
to the most advanced of the English nobles. 
Impelled both by the love of glory and of gain, 

the 
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the atlcDtion of erery person now appeared to be 
only engaged on taking the king; those who 
knew him called out to him to surrender; but sir 
Dennis de Morbeque, a knight of Artois, who 
had left France on account of a murder he had 
committed at St. Omers, and who had served king 
Edward about five years, by his superior strength 
making way to his majesty, desired him to yield. 

“ To whom shall I surrender myself?” said 
the king. “ Where is my cousin, the prince of 
Wales ? to him alone would I vish to submit.” 

‘‘ The prince,” replied de Morbeque, “ is at 
a distance; I am myself a knight, and will con¬ 
duct you to him.” 

On which tlie king gave him his right-hand 
gauntlet, saying at the same time—Unto you 
I yield myself.” 

This not appearing satisfactory to several who 
had made up to the king before Sir Dennis, 
there was still a great tumult and crowding about 
both him and his youngest son Philip, who had 
shared his father^s fortune, and his majesty was 
taken by force from de Morbeque. 


It 
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It appears‘that John dc Pelham (afterwards on 
ihis account knighted) was the first that came up 
to the king, and laid hold of Ins belt; but sir 
Roger do la VVarre got possession of his sword. 
In commemoration of these services, and the ho. 
nour thus attained, the descendants of sir John 
de Pelham used the buckles of a belt for their 
arms, and those of sir Roger de la Warre the 
chape of a sword. 

The prince of Wales, who had been carried 
away in pursuit ,of the flying enemy to a con¬ 
siderable distance from this scene, finding the 
greatest part of the field clear, had ordered a 
tent to be pitched, where he reposed himself after 
the toils of the battle. Ilis first inquiries were 
relative to the king of France; but not being 
able to hear any tidings of him, he dispatched the 
earl of Warwick and lord Cobham to learn his 
fate; these lords had not gone far before they 
espied a body of troops hurrying along in seem- 
*ing disorder; in the midst of these was the 
French king, in the greatest hazard of his life, 
for the English and Gascoigners having by force 

torn 
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torn him from sir Donnis de Morbcque, thojr 
wore quarrelling among each other about their 
title to the royal prisoner; and some even threat¬ 
ened to put him to death rather tl»an give up 
their pretensions. To avoid the danger 'which 
threatened liim, this unfortunate monarch was 
oblifired even to use entreaties—Contend not 

w 1 

thus warmly about me, brave knights,” said he, 
‘‘ but conduct me and my son civilly to tlie 
prince, my cousin, and concern not }onrselv«*s 
who it was that took mo, for i am a king, and 
able to enrich you all.” 

These words somewhat pacified them : and (lie 
two lords arriving at the same time, preserved 
him from any further indignities; they immediatd'' 
commanded, in the prince’s name, that no one 
should approach the king’s person; and lie n 
paying him the homage due to a sovereign, they 
conducted him and his son, with great respect, to 
the prince’s tent. 

It is now that the brightest part of this young 
hero’s character opens to us. His martial achieve¬ 
ments have probably been equalled, but that 

humanity, 
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humanity, m'oderation, and courtesy mIiicIi dis¬ 
covered itself in Iiiin at so early an age (for he had 
not yet reached his twenty-seventh year) renders 
his character unrivalled, and his name immortal* 

The first impulses of his humane heart led him 
to inquire after the vanquished king; the next 
after his own friends and companions. Whilst 
the two lords were executing his commands, he 
aske<l thos<* about him if they could give him any 
intelligence relative to those knights who were 
absent, and liad^ tllstiiiguislied themselves in the 
battle, particularly after the lord Audeley; be¬ 
ing told he was grievously wounded, niid in a 
litter IiarJ by, the prince expressed great con¬ 
cern for him, and sent two kniglits to see if he 
vvas able to be brought to his tent, declaring at 
the same time, (bat if his wounds uould not 
permit this, he would readily wave all ceicinony, 
and wait on him. 

.Loid Audeley, sensibly adected by the prince’s 
care and condescension, ordiTod his servants to 
bear him in his litter to the place whore his high¬ 
ness was. When he was brought into his pre- 
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sence, 
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sehcr*, the prince londprly embraced him, anft 
'(•ndeaToun-d to clM'or Iitm by the kindest exI'lres- 
sioris—“ 1 greatly lionour yon, sir Janies,’’ he 
cried, ‘‘ for the valour you have shown this day; 
you have achieved the grace and renown from ns 
all; 1 then'fore retain yon as my kniglit ; and to 
eiiiihle you to pursue the tract in winch j on so 
iDueh excel, I assign you a early revenn#* of live 
'hundred marks out of iny heritage in Kuiil.iiKJ.” 


Ijord Aiideley tliaiik<;d tlie princ*', as well as 
his feeble condition would allow, for this mark 


of his favour, and retired; but to shew' tliat no 


motives hut tlioso of honour and love for his 


prince and his country had influenced his noble 
soul, he immodtalely transferred the donation to 
his four ’squires. 

The prince hearing of (his generous proceeding, 
and pleased with the spirit of his lordsh'p, as it 
corresponded with his own elevated sentiments, 
ilianked him for so proper aii application of his 
gift, and settled six hundred marks a-ycar more 
upon him. 

Lord Audeley was scarcely departed from the 

prince’s 
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prince’s tent than the earl of Warwick returned, 
and presented the French king to him. Young 
I'idward received the captive monarch with the 
same reverence and rcsi>ect as if he had approach¬ 
ed him in his fullest sidendor, and conquered him. 
again with arms more pcnchaling tliaii the sw'ord 
or spear, hy his moderation and princely cour¬ 
tesy. He immediately ordered some refreshment 
to be s* t before his majesty ; and instead of as¬ 
suming liiat super) iiity which he had acquiiid by 
conquest, serv» d him himself with gr^-at humility; 
administering at (he same time evei) coiisolatiott 
to h'ln that his situaiioii would admit of. 

At night he caused :i rnagniticent supper to be 
provided in his }iavdion for the Ficnch king, 
and those of Ids prisoners wiiose qualify en¬ 
titled lliem to this pi ecedeiice. He obligi d the 
king to sit in hi> own chair of state, and his son 
Philip by him; the counts do Ponthicn, d’Eu, 
and de Tankerville, being all of the blood ro^al, 
iiad seats at the same table; many lords and 
knights of iiiArior degre<; sat at other tables ; 
and during supper the prince of AVales w'ouid 

B. ^ . suffer 
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sijfTor no person to serve the king but himself, 
notwithstanding his majesty’s entreaties to the 
contrary. He endeavoured to raise the spirits 
of his royal prisoiwr, by treating him in the 
most humble and respectful manner; and when 
he still perceived, by the king’s countenance, 
that he continued dejected, with a benevolence 
and g«nerosi(y not to be parallelled, he thus ad¬ 
dressed him—“Thtre is no cause, sir, that so 
brave and vaUant a monarch should be thus 

I 

troubled and pensive, although at this time your 
arms have not been favound by the great Dis¬ 
poser of ev(‘nts ; success do<*s not always attend 
desert ; but your valour is acknowledged, your 
•dignity still preserved, and your majisty held 
sacred. Your gr<at progenitors have achieved 
man-y glorious ontorpri/.t-s, both by sea and land ; 
-the trophies of every part of Kuropc have pro¬ 
claimed the victories of France; and in the East, 
^he faith and grandeur of the Christian name 

4 

have been propagated and defendtd by your pre¬ 
decessors against the most puissant captains of 
the infidehs. Perhaps among so many triumphs, 

a few 
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a few battles have proved unsuccc'ssful; the vk*!!*. 
knowii instability of fortune, which s(>nir(inK.i!>. 
baffles the force of inultitiules, has eo ordered it; 
but it li<s in your own power to su|)port }our. 
self under your present adverse fate, and to 
keep your mind still luiconqiiered. Nor shall 
this day detract any thing from j otir glory; as 
the realm of France has produced and nourislud 
many of my progenitors, it shall <v(‘r find me 
grateful, and mindful of rny origin ; and yeur 
majesty shall always inert in me, if you will per¬ 
mit me to glory in the titlr*, an humblr' and re- 
speclfnl kinsman. There a:e many rrM'-ons which 
render a fri< iidly union bctwr'eri your majr sfy 
and the king, my father, dr-sivahle; I tru'^t they 
will pro\e r'lTicacious; for as I well know the 
most sr'cret thoughts and ali'eclions of his mind, 

J am satisfied you will easily come to an acconi. 
modation willi him: for iny own peiy he 

refuse to acknowledge me for his son, when I 
cease to hold you in the same d<‘gree of honour 
and respect I owe to liis sacred person.” 

This courteous demeanour hada^isiblr' eli’ect 

K 3 


on 
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on the gratefii* mind of {he French monarch, 
who has been no less ci-lebrafetl for his many 
•virtues ihan for his misfortunes. Thouglj ■van¬ 
quished and a j risoiur, he did not forgot (Isat 
he •was a liin?; he thanked {he j)riace for the 
attention he •■>jid to liis dislres^i s, and atsurfd 
him that he thought it no diminution of his ho¬ 
nour to be conqiKjed by so biavc and noble an 
enemy. 

His majesty sijoke but seldom during the re¬ 
past, and then only short and oHiging stiWences 
to the prince, who cuntinned to wait on him fill 
it was finiahed. But the French nobles could 
not contain their admiration at such uncommon 
humility in so young a conqueror: overcome by 
this elevation of mind, more than by their late 
defeat, liny burst into tears of joy, and dwelt 
I'litired on bis jwaises. All the Fnglish and Gas¬ 
con knights, iu'iitating the generous example set 
them bv their piince, treated their captives with 
g’^eat humanity, and dismissed them on moderate 
ransoms. 

This cver-mcraorablc victory, termed the battle 

of 
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of Poictiers, was obtaintfd on the nineteenth day 
of September 133G, beginning about nine in the 
morning, and ending a littU' alter noon. There 
were slain in it, according (o both tl)e French 
and tlic* English accounts, the chief and most va¬ 
liant of the nobilltj of France, among whona 
were two dukes, nineteen counts, and six thou> 
yand men at arms, e\clusivo of the meaner sort, 
who were reckoned at eight thousand mure. 

The slauglitcr was much less here than at 
Gressy, the Eng-Ush forces being not u third so 
numerous; and the prince of Wales was uiu 
willing to continue the ])arsuit too long, for 
foar of hazaiding the victory, as his foes were 
abundant. AVheti the prisoners were collected 
together, they amounted lo twice the number of 
the English army; they therefore iseleiused many 
of them immediately, after hving a small lan. 
som npoii them, and receiving no other security 
than their promise to remit it before Christmas to 
‘ their captors at Boiirdeaux; but remaining mas¬ 
ters of the held of battle, they were all t iiriched 
by the spoil they found upon it; for the French, 

K 4 conlident 
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confident of success, had decorated their horses 
und themselves with their best furniture and ap¬ 
parel, that they might celebrate their victory 
with the greater pomp: the prisoners also, 
though their ransoms were fixed at a low rate, 
brought in considerable suras. Every one w’as 
allowed to apj>ly to his own use the money he 
ri‘c« ived for tl»e captives he had taken; the 
French monarch, his son, and those whose re, 
th'mption fxceeded tcti thousand crowns only ex- 
Cf'pted, as such belonged by the* law of arras to 
the king. 

Early the next morning after the battle, the 
prince orderi d h’S army to Ix' drawn up, and, on 
the field where its protection had been so coa- 
spicuous, caused thanks to be publicly rendered 
to Heaven for their signal deliverance. Among 
his many virtues and amiable qualities, an unaf¬ 
fected piety held not a secondary place; instead 
of vaunting himself on his great prowess, and 
priding himself on his victories, lie was not 
ashamed to attiibute his success to the interposi¬ 
tion of a superior Power, and publicly to offer 

“P 
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up Ills gratt'ful acknowledgments; this humility 
dilfusc'd i(.s(‘lf through every action, and gained 
him the love and esteem those who were wit¬ 
nesses to it, w ith the encomiums of succeeding ages. 
— l^ickiiell's Life of Eihcard the liiac/c Prince. 


Page -48. Henry imprudently risked a battle^ and 

was defeated. 

The follow ing*account of the battle of Najara,. 
the last great entejyirize the jirince of Wales 
was engaged in, is given in tho history of his 
life 

When the armies approached each other, the 
prince detached a party of one hundred and fifty 
men at arms, and three hundred select archers, 
all well mounted, under the command of lord 
Thomas Felton, to discover the posture of his 
adversary. 

Sir Thomas having passed tire river Ebro with 
great secrecy, encampedat Naveiret, from whence 
they frequently rode up to the camp of the Spa- 

K 5 hiards. 
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iiiards, 'with an intent to descry their numbers 
and situation. One evening they ventured almost 
to a village which don Henry had made his head¬ 
quarters. This boldness brought on a skirmish; 
but notwitlistandinsr sir Thomas was oblig('d to 

V.— O 

retreat, he carried off several prisoners with him. 
The next morning he sent a knight to iiifurm the 
prince, then at Salvatiorra, of bis success, and 
the strength of the enemy; at the same time he 
informed him that don ITenry was advancing to 
meet him, and seemed desirous io come to an en¬ 
gagement. 

The p.rinee hearing these tidings, said aloud 
to Ihose about him—“ By my faith, this bastard 
Henry is a valiant knight; his readiness to meet 
us proves him so ; since he is thus disposed, w'e 
■will not long oppose his wishes.” 

He then immediately issued orders for march¬ 
ing to Victoria, an advantageous post which he 
thought it necessary to secure. He was no sooner 
arrived, thar* he drew up his army in order of 
battle, and waited with composure the attack. 
To raise an emulation among the younger part of 

his 
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his forces, ne first knighted in the field don Peter, 
and afterwards conferred the same honour ou 
several courageous and hopeful young gentlc> 
men. But dun Henry being well supplied with 
proTisions, and finding that a scarcity prevailed 
ainutig his enemies, he could not be diawn from 
his camp. The prince seeing there was no possi« 
bility of procuring subsistence for his army in his 
present situation, marched through the province 
of Alava till he came to V^ienne, on the confines 
of Navarre, wlst're having refreshed his men for 
two days, he passed the Ebro, and encamped 
near Najara. Don lleiiry, on this movement of 
the prince, dislodging from St. Miguel, encamp* 
«d near him, and a battle now became uiiavoid* 
able. 

TJie next day^, being Saturday, the third of 
April 1307, the prince was ready armed and in 
the field as .soon as the morning dawned. As the 
arntji's approached each oth«‘r, with his visor up, 
and his hands clasped in a supplicating attitude, 
he addressed hiuis<'lf to Heaven in a short ejacu- 
ialion, begging with great humUlty and fervour 

s. 6 tha- 
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the assistance of that Being, ’without whose aid 
neither valour nor strength cau ensure success; 
after whicli, laying his right hand ou the shoul. 
der of P< ter, who rode by his side, he bid him 
be of good cheer, for that day he trusted would 
])lace him again on the throne of Castile : he then 
gave the word for the onset, which was—Ad¬ 
vance, banners, in the name of Cod and St. 
George.” 

The division which the prince led attacked 
w^ith great fury the van of the'Spaniards, com¬ 
manded by the duke of Saiicelloni and don Sancho, 
the king’s brothers; but not being able to with¬ 
stand the impetuous shock, they soon tied in 
gn at disorder, and opened a way for the Eng¬ 
lish to re.ich the main body, vihlch consisted of 
sixty thousand men, at the head of whom was 
don Henry. 

The fight now grew desperate, and was main¬ 
tained with great bravery by both parties till 
noon, when victory declared for the prince. 
Don Henry rallied his men three times, and led 
them back to the charge with undaunted rcsolu. 

tion, 
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lion, endeavouring each time to arouse their cou. 
rage by these pathetic remonstrances—“ My 
lords, 1 am your king—made so by your free 
choice; and you have sworn to support me on 
the throne )ou have given me; for Heaven’s 
salvC^ therefore, be mindful of your promises, 
and acquit yourstlves loyally unto me,” Ano. 
ther time would he say—“ Where is the courage 
of those noble Spaniards, who, under my fatlier, 
king Alplionso, have so often conquered the 
Moors? Do aot now disgrace your former glo¬ 
ry.” 

Dy these and similar expressions he inspired 
many of his knights with unusual courage, and 
they sacriheed their lives to his service, iiut 
the suin-rior fortune of the prince of Wales pre¬ 
vailed : j.ity that it had not been (xerUd in a bet¬ 
ter cause, and against a more deserving foe. 

Tlic English hero behaved in this battle as he 
had done in those of Cressy and Poictiers, with 
great intrepidity and consummate prudence: he 
was always iu the hottest place of action, and 

wherever 
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wher<'V‘'r the grea'^'st si i t"'® lay, thither he con» 
stantly ha.si«^lied, carrying witn iiim assurance to 
his friends, and terror to hU e teinies. 

When the fight was ended, he caused Ids stan«- 
dard to be erected on a hill, to dtroct his men on 
their return from the chace. Tidther, among 
the other chiefs, came Peter, who alighted from 
his horse the moment he saw the prince, and to 
«how Ids gratitude, would have prosrrated him¬ 
self before him; but the prince ran hastily to 
prevent it, and catching him by the hand, would 
not permit him to kneel ; then, with that noble 
humility and unafiected piety which had ever 
graced his life, he cried—“ Kneel not to me. 
sir, but pay your thanks to God, and give him 
all the praise; for through him alone, and not by 
me, hare you obtained this victory.”— 


Page 
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Page 49. Ilarrassed by the evations and perjuries 

of Peter, 

PeU’r bring thus rc-establishrd on his throne, 
the prince of Wales ))ut him in nnnd of th«' con¬ 
ditions on which lie had engaged ;n liis cause, en¬ 
treating him to fulfil them, (hat he noght leturn 
to Guieune. The Spanish king excused himself 
for the preserrt, by pleading his inabilify, but 
promised to take a progress through his king- 
4lom, fur the purpose of raising contiibutions, 
with which he would repay every obligation to 
Ills auxiliaries. 

The prince was obliged to be satisfied w'ith this 
evasion, and waited at Valladolid upwards of six 
weeks with a tolerable degree of patience for 
Peter’s promised return. At the end of that time 
he sent three knights to Seville, w’here he heard 
the Spanish king then was, to know the reason 
why he had not kept his appointment. They 
received no better satisfaction } for the king now 

imputing 
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impufinc; his delay to the frequent plunders of 
the companionSj M’hich |)ut it out of the power 
of his subjects to as'^ist him as he experted, de¬ 
sired the jjriiico to withdraw the whole of his 
troops from his dominions, only leaving lx hind 
him ])roper persons to receive the stipulat<d sums 
when he should be able to i)ay them. 

This at once convinced the prince that he had 
nothing to expect from him; and he found he 
had too much reason to repent the associating 
himself with a nmn like Peter, abandon<‘d to all 
sense of virtue and honour; he saw that these 
refusals proceeded rather from a want of j)rin« 
ciple than of ability, a^^d was tempted sometimes 
to make use of force to recover the sums which 
were thus unjustly withheld from him; but find¬ 
ing his army daily diminishing by sickness, and 
his own health greatly impaired bj' the climate, he 
was obliged to be content with these assurances, 
and to return into Guienne. 

At Bourdeaux he was received in triumph ; be 
there met the princess and his sou Edward, now 
about three years of age. The princess’s joy 


waft 
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vas groatly damped by the Tisible iteration i 
ber niiicIi-lov« (1 Ldwutd[’.s iicallh j nur could (he 
increase of his glory compensate for the bant ful 
conseijuences with wliich it was attended. Whilst 
shr welcomed his return vvitli inexpressible rap. 
tur(‘, the pallid hue which had supplanted (he 
glow of health that was wont to inspire cheerful¬ 
ness, and to ex(ite In r !ove, in an instant threw 
a gloom over her Inauli-ous countenance, and 
clieclvid every rising transport. From that hour 
her (ctuh r appiwdieusions were awakmnd, and 
she anticipated (hit fatal ovr'iit whicii slowly crept 
on, and at length o' erw h( lined not only his ami¬ 
able consort, but tiie whole English nation with 
anguish and despair. 

Soon after his arrival, the prince disbanded hi» 
army; and declaring his obligations to the chiefs 
for their clieerful and efilcacious assistances, pro¬ 
mised, as soon as he could raise the necessary 
supplies, to p,ay them for tlieir services, even 
though l*eter should not fulfil liis engag('xrieiits— 

For my own part,” continued tliis genoroos 
prince, honour shall be my only reward.” 


The 
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The troops, satis^ic(l of the puYictuality of 
thoir beloved general, who had never forfeited 
Ins word to them, retired without murmuring; 
and ho assigueil quarters to the companions till 
the^ should receive the stipulated p<iy. 

According to the established custom, be soon 
allowed such of the French and Spanish knights 
as could procure sufilcicnt ransom to return to 
their homes; but sir Bertrand du Guesclin, the 
French champion, who had seated don Henry on 
the throne of Castile, remaim-d.a prisoner with 
the prince some time, till an accidental circum> 
Btahce procured him that liberty, which neither 
the ofll'er of a considk'rable ransom nor the solici. 
tations of his friends wire able to obtain. The 
prince, who treated all bis prisoners with great 
afiability, conversing one day with this general, 
said—How docs your spirit brook this con* 
finemciit, sir Bertrand 

“ Very well, sir,” returned the knight; “ how 
can I be dissatisfied, since 1 am in the hands of 
the most generous prince living, and made pri. 
fiouer by the most renowned knight in the world ?” 

‘‘ Lord 
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liord Jal*!! Chaiulos is indeedTW’," answomi- 
tho prince; but though it is no dishonour to 
be cunqueted by a gallant man, 'vrhat comfort 
have you in being detained, when most of your 
countrymen are ransomed ?” 

“ Oh, sir,” replied sir Bertrand, I have 
this comfort—it is reported both in P'ranee and 
Spain, that your highness stands so much in fear 
of me, that you dare not let me go, which must 
needs redound to the 1 ouour of so mean a knight 
as 1 am.’* » 

1'he prince knew well to what end these sub« 
tile expressions tended; he also remembered that 
his whole council had been unanimous in advising 
him to reject every oder of ransom for so for« 
midablc an enemy, till Peter had paid the money 
so long promised, fearing he might again embroil 
the alfairs of Spain, and put that king out of a 
capacity of paying: he was however of too great 
a spirit to bear this insinuation, though prudence 
"urged the necessity of his being detained. To 
convince him, therefore, that he was superior to 
his bravado, and to let him see that his restora¬ 
tion 
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to liberty depended on liimself)'he told him 

he would immediately consent to his ransom if he 

chose it; at the same time, to combat him with 

his own weapons, he resolved to ask such a sum 

as he could not easily raise; he consequently 

made him this reply—Then, sir, it seems you 
* 

imagine we detain you here through dread of your 
■prowess and chivalry; but think not so, sir 
knight, for 1 swear by St. George, on pa^nK-nt 
of one hundred thousand francs voii shall imme- 
diatoly be free.” , 

Agreed, sir,” returned the general; and 
I thank you for the honour of rating me so high.” 

The prince would not recede from what he had 
said, though his council would have persuaded 
him to break bis promise; and sir Beitrand, by 
the assistance of the French king, tlu' duke of 
Anjou, and don Henry, having raised, in less 
than a month, the sum agreed, which amounted 
to ton thousand pounds sterling, was released 
from his imprisonment.— Ibid. 


Page 
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Page 49. Thence he returned to England. 

It was judged necessary, by fJie prince of 
Wales’s physicians, that he sliould try the eOi- 
cacy of his native air on his decaying conslitu^ 
tion ; he tiierefore prepari-d to set out for Hug. 
land. The command of the lleet appointed for 
his convoy h<* give to his brother, tlie earl of 
C'anihridge, and* left tlu' duke of Lancaster to 
succeed him in the government of his principality. 
Pefore his departure he summoned ail the barons 
and kn'ghts of Gascoigne and Poictou that le- 
tained their loyalty, and took his leave of them 
in the most pathetic and friendly manner; he 
conjured them, by that attention to their interest 
which he had uiicr asiiigly shown during a resi* 
dence of ten years, by that court<‘sy and friend¬ 
ship with which he had always treattd them, and 
by that duty which they owed him as their lord, 
to continue stedfast in their fidelity; he desired 
they would cheerfully transfer the respectful ho. 

mage 
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niage they ha3 ever paid him to his brolher, 
the duke of Lancaster, and unite in opposing the 
common enemy ; (hen in a softened tone of voice, 
and with a graceful air, in which dignity and af¬ 
fection "were mingled, giving way to the effusions 
of his humane and princely heart, he concluded 
with benevolent wishes for their welfare, and as¬ 
surances of his continued regard. 

His whole court were moved with this solemn 
adieu, which the prince’s visible decline gave too 
sure a prospect of being an eternal one: with 
one voice the harons assured him of tlnur loyalty, 
and, to confirm their vows, did Realty and ho¬ 
mage in his presence to the duke, his representa¬ 
tive. This done, his highness embarked at Bour- 
deaux in January, with the princess and their 
son Richard, and arrived at Plymouth in a few 
days. 

The prince was conveyed in a litter to Wind¬ 
sor, where king Edward then held his court; he 
was there received with grtat affection by his 
royal parents, whose hearts felt unutterable panga 
At the sad reverse they now beheld. Instead of 

the 
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the blooming son they had paffPSirom a 
jears before, full of hialth and crov^ncd with 
glory, lo receive again to their jinis t>nly a faint 
resemblance of hiin, forced by the fell d<sirover 
to relinquish those territories he had biavely non, 
was one of fate’s sev'res! sl!ok(S, and probably 
hasteiu’d queen Philippa’* d(‘a!h, which happened 
shortly ufiiT. Jiud lie d <‘.i on the bid of honour 

4r' 

liny v^ould not have repineil ; but thus to fall by 
a lingering disease, perliaps by perfidy, excited 
€ Vi n inurmuis. „ 

He soon after retired to his' palace tit Berk- 
hauipstt'ad, and, ftoin the salubiiiy of the air, 
recovf'red a small degree of health: but the ac« 
counts he frequently received from Acquitain, of 
the success of the French, and the increasing 
spirit of defection among his Gascon iiobl«‘S (for 
since his d<-purture, many who had given liiin as- 
surances of their loyalty had been either intimi¬ 
dated or seduced from their allegiance), gave him 
<eon(iiuial vexation, aiid retarded hib recovery. 

A great part of those who remained faithful to 
him being pent up ia Thoiiars by sir Bertrand da 

G uesclin, 
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(jticsclin, aim seeing no possibility bf withstand¬ 
ing that general, 'they agreed to surrender them¬ 
selves prisoners, if they were not succoured by a 
certain time. A cessation of arms accordingly 
look place, when they gave the prince of Wales 
intelligence of their capitulation, and,desired some 
assistance. 

King Edward, exasperated at this reverse of 
fortune, and unwilling to have the laurels he had 
gathered in his youth blasti'd on his hoary brow, 
lithdout a forniiilahie fleet ayd raised a large 
army, determined not only to relieve his Gascon 
subjects, but to carry Ids arms into the dominions 
of his enemy. The prince of Wales, though still 
weak and emaciated, resolved to accompany Ids 
father; his great soul would nut submit to the 
infinnitie.s of the body, or siilfer him to remain in¬ 
active while glorious de«ds were to be achieved. 

It was the latter end of August before the ne« 
cessary preparations could be made, Hlien this 
armament sailed for Rvichelle; hut the windr 
proving contrary, it was kept at sta six weeks, 
without being able to make that port. The king 
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now found, that howcTcr flattorin'g fortune iTraf^ 
Lg for a Mhilo, she often proves fickle and incon. 
stant c vi'ii to her j^roatest favourites. In all the 
affairs of life, thouj^h the tide for a time flows 
smoothly, and the gal>i prori's favourahle, yet a 
reflux may be expected, and ad\crse storms vtill 
surely arise. During the prosperou'’. part of his 
reign, Kdv^aId was (jnickly wafUd to the shore 
wlitre success and glory awaited his arrival; but 
the tide once turned, in vain Itc strore to reach 
Itis moie successful (‘tu-mi who in their turn* 
now enjoyed the smiles of the deluding goddes;'. 
There being no po.ssibilify of ariivlng in time (o 
prevent the surrend<'r of his subject®, agrc<ah!e 
to the convention, he sailed back, and in a few 
days relaiuled his troops in Jhigland. The con •(■- 
quence of this unhappy voyage was thn losa of 
all J’oHctou and Sanctoli^no. 


Tlie prince of Wales non seeing that it was 
haidly jrossibh* for Jiiin to jccorcr any tolerable 
♦dt'gr. e of health, so us to bo enabled o’.er to take 
the lichl, he sursciulered into Jiis father’s hands 
his principality of Acqnitaiii, which from that 
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time the king governed by lieutenants. He noir 
retired to his estate in Hertfordshire, and for the 
four succeeding years, for so long was his exist, 
ence continued to him, he took very little share 
in the national concerns. The preparatory steps 
for securing the crown to his son Richard, on 
tlie d' mise of his grandfatlier, cliiefly employed 
his attention. He knew how apt those nho stand 
nearest to a throne are to scat themselves on it, 
if they can take advaj>lag(; of the youth or inabi¬ 
lity of the lawful heir. To preVent any attempt 
of this kind, w'hit'h was greatly to he feared from 
(he ambition of his brother, the duke of Lancas- 
t<*r, he was careful to have his son publicly de, 
dared successor to the throne after the decease of 
his royal father and himself. The people had 
such veneration for the heroic virtues of the 
prince of Wales, that the lords and commons 
4igrecd to the proposal with the greatest readi¬ 
ness, and passed an act for that puiposc. The 
king and all his sons likewise swore to maintain 
the right of the young prince after his father’s de¬ 


cease. 


The 
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The sickness of the prince of Wah's Mas no 
less fatal to the kingdom than to Ijimsclf j for the 
iiing, in his old ago, scoinod to have lost all those 
virtues M'hich in Ids younger years gained him 
the character of one of the bravest and wisest 
nionarchs of the age: the deciiue of his life cor- 
resjioruled not uith the splendid scenes which 
Jiad (.tlie former periods of it; besides be» 
holding the loss of liis foreign dominions, the 
fruits «.r many a nell-fouiiht tIchL and beiuir un* 
s'jccessfiw in every attcm[»t to defend them, ho 
f* it the decay of liia authority at home. Du'iug 
tlie vigour of ids ag"^ the pursuits of war and arn- 
bitleu had Gmj>l«)yed his thoughts; but now, at 
an i!i!'Ca?ouahIe time of lift', he began to indulge 
hiniEt lf in jdeasuro. The queen being dead, he 
attuclied Idmo df to dame Alice Piers, a lady of 
great sense an-' high S|*irit; by these she ac- 
quii< d such inflnenct' over Ms majeoty, that the 
whole kiiigdoin v/c.e disgusted at it; and in order 
to silmce the remonstrances of his parliament, he 
found it necessary to remove her from court. 
The indolence also naturally attendant on old age 
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•;ui(l inrirni;ti«“S bail niaJt* him, in a groat moasturp. 
if’‘-ign the admiuislraiion into the liands of the 
diikc of Jjancasicr, who was far from hein^ po- 
juilar, and therefore gn-atl). wcalienod that alt'ec- 
tio!i whith (Ilf peoph* had liidunto bortie to (he 
pel bon and government of Edward. 

The of V» ales saw wi(|j reerryd (hose dis- 

oi'df'^, hnt was incnjiable of finding a remedy for 
them ; the asjtiring disposition of his brother, 
HOW’ .Tiigmcnli d I)\ (lie king's inaftrnlion to (ha 
affaiis of government, made liim apprehensive for 
Ids son's sncct ssion, no( w itlistandiiig (he steps he 
had (aki'ii for his secniity: he however founded 
his hoj)es on (he superior love of the na(ion for 
■himself, x»iul triisO d that it would extend to hit; 


oH’spririg. 

After Jangnishiiig for more than t( n\ears, flic 
.prince’s disorder at lengtli turned to a cah-iitiire, 
.<ir burning fever, which put an end to Ids life in 

S 

tlie forty-sixth )ear of hi.s age. Exclusive of his 
heroic actions, notldng cJin give posterity a juster 
idia of his w'orlh and virtue than the general ia- 
.mentatiun which succeeded his untimely death, 

au(U 
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aT'tl ihc* desire of every linfiv (hat 

of so great a father nilglit sit in due tiine on the 
throne, of his anrestors. Boih houses of pnrlia. 
ment paid all imnginabie resp( c( to his inemoiy; 
they unanimously requested leave to attet.d iiis 
funeral, and to majiifest the aflectioii Ihev bore 
him, their first deliberations after his death were 
tmplo}<d in making a j)iO[)Cr provi.sioii for his 
son, and confirming the successron to him. 

Tlie king himsi If was no less allecfed at this 
nieiancholy e\( iil; and tliough he had already ex¬ 
perienced the loss of several of his cliildren, some 
of them even in the bloom of life, pa i (ieiilarly 
the duke of Clarence, h’s si-cond son, on this oc¬ 
casion he was much more sensibly giieved. 

But ainuist this univer.sal sorrow, tlial of the 
princess was tJie most s<\eie: notwithstanding 
death had made such slow advances, and his con. 
quest had long been C(rlain, j et w lu'ii the fatal 
hour airiv< d that was to I to tlu; dust the inau- 
wiioni she loved witli uiiabating ardour, her forti¬ 
tude forsook her, and she bewailed his loss witli 
aJl the softness of her sex. 

L o 


IS'ever 
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rT,'Vcr was I'oJuutt’ of grief inorc. justly paid 
tlian to this i viag princf, .»hoj from the t:ar- 
lii st poi'iou of his lift* to the liour of his dissolu* 
tiori, ( xcf.lied io all tliose Tirtuos and accoinplish- 
monts wliich (“i’.tith d him to the chan'ch r of a 
great and good mail. Jo prlxatc* life he « n joyed, 
in an eminent digrec, all tliose qualifications tlmt 
enabled him to peifc’rm evcFy social duty; and so 
greatly was hi* beloved by tl.ose hIiujo be ho¬ 
noured with his friendship, that the lord d# 
Greilly, captul de Busclie, at that time a pri. 
seller in France, bemoaned It-’s loss in so singular 
a manner, that his death, which happ« iu‘d soon 
after that of his royal mastei, is supposed to pro#, 
cecd from his excess of grief. 

As a prince, he was adorned with all thosv 
shining qualities which cast a lustre on his exalted 
Station: his turn of mind was exactly suited to 
that propensity for martial deeds, which was so 
much the taste of the age in which he lived; but 
though he commanded armies, and gained unpa- 
ralltlled victories, when others begiii to learn the 
art of war, yet his mind was not elated with con. 

quest. 
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quest. His \Vlour and military (alonts, gn at as 
they wore, formed the smallest part of his meiit; 
his generosity, lyimaiiii), a liability, anti nioiltva- 
tion, gained him the approbation of tlie ^holg 
avorld; and the most shining of ancient and mo¬ 
dern history ne\er produtaal a eharaeter in n liich 
iO many virtues centered, untinged by any vices. 
Though deservedly renowned for wisdom, jus¬ 
tice, and liberality, the chief of all his rifnlal 
accomplishments were liumilily and piety; from 
these he derived tliat foititude-and resolntioii 


which enabled him to brave uniiumben'd foes, 
whilst they induced him to asciibo to Omnipu-- 
teiice the glory of all his actions. 

Wulsingham, an old historian of credit, thus 
emphatically writes of him—“ The good fortune 
of England, as if it had been inhereut in his per. 
son, flourished in his health, languished in his 
slchness, and expired in his death; with whom 
died all the hojte of Englishmen. Daring his life 
• they feared no invasion of the enemy, no en¬ 
counter in battle; fur he assailed no nation but 

t. 4 b« 
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lie OTcrcame, and Lesicgcd no city that he did not 
take.” 

The prince’s body, after being embalraed, lay 
5e*rcral da}s in state; an infinite number of all 
ranks flocked to pay their last sad homage to 
their beloved princoj t^hilst every eye or tongue 
proclaimed the affectionate emotions of their 
hearts, and the greatness of that inciit which 
called forth such universal ciiconiiums. It was 
then carried in a stat<‘ly hersc, drawn by twflve 
hoises (the whole court and bot’ii hous«-s of par- 
Ham<‘iit attending in mourning), through the city 
to Canterbury, where it was interred with great 
funeral pomp in the catlu'dral. 

Charles, the French king, in the true spirit of 
noble gallantry whicli adorned that agi', though 
an enemy, distinguisln d also the prince’s exalted 
merit, by yicrforming his obsequies with great so¬ 
lemnity, attended by all the principal peers and 
prelates of his realm. 

A magnificent monument of grey marble was 
shortly after erected over his grave, on which 

lies 
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]ios Ills portraiture, of copper and j;ilt. 'I lie 

tuinl) is drcor:if(‘tl. w itii cscufciK ojis of c'Cy[>^'<T 

m 

('iiamellcd, with his arms and devices; on an ii\m 
bar over it are placed a Htlmet, a coat of mail, 
anti gai\ntlets; and on a j)illar adjoining is a 
shield lichly diapeied with gold; the real armour 
lie is said to liave used in buttle. 

lint this sum])tuoiis moiiuiiient has no other 
epitaph than the* following lines in old Frt'nch, 
and some inonkisii ^iTSes in the same language, 
wiilch ser'.e only to jjut the leader in leinem- 
braiice of the eoinnion fate of humau greatness, 
withoul enumerating any of the virtues or glorious 
dot'ds of this great prince, which the occasion so 
particularly demaiuUd ;—Here lielh the noble 
prince the lord Edward, eldcnt son of the most 
noble king Edwatd (he Third, late [irinctf of 
Aipiitain and of AV’ales, diike of Cornviall ai’.d 
earl of Ch(’sfer ; who died ca the feast of'rrinify, 
which was on the eighth day of Jun<‘, in the jear 
of grace one thousand three hurtdrtd and seventv- 
six. On whose soul God have mercy. Amen.” 
The verses are too contemptible for insertion. 

!< 5 King 
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King Edward 9urviT^*(I Ids beloved son about 
ten monlhs, ex|dritig in the six<y-tifth year of his 
age, and the fifty-first of hts reign. Ills grand 
wish had ever been to*Icave the possession of a 
throne he had filled so long, and with so much 
dignity, to so worthy a successor; but being dis- 
ai)poiiit(d, he seemed to live without any com¬ 
fort, or the least enjoyment of life. England 
was thus d<‘prived at once of two princes, its 
cldof ornaments and sujiport; and the people 

^ s 

were now sensible of the irreparable loss they had 
Eusfiaitied. 

The reign of Edward was not only onf of the 
longest, but also the most glorious which occurs 
in the annals of this nation: Ids victories over 
the French place his natne foremost among the 
English heroes, aud cause it to descend with re¬ 
nown to posterity. The domestic government of 
this prince is no less worthy of cororacfl’oralioii, 
and proves that he was possessed of all those emU 
neiit ta! .Is v\hich are necessary hv)th for a legis¬ 
lator and a warrior. The turbulence of the great 
barons being curbed, ihe parliament, during his 

reign 
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reign rose into greater coiisiileration, and ac¬ 
quired a moie regular authoiity, than in any for¬ 
mer limes; and king Edward took no steps of 
iiiomeiit without consulting them, and obtaining 
their approbation. A prince of so much sense 
and spirit as Edward, and who had humbled the 
superior power of Eiance, could not submit to 
the tyranny of the court of Rome; he conse¬ 
quently much abridged the papal usurpation OTcr 
his kingdom, notwithstanding it had been so long 
established there in common w'ith other states. 

These encomiums proceed from a ccntempln- 
tion of the general lenour of his reign, whilst yet 
his mind was in its Tigour, and before he be¬ 
came incapacitated by age from acting with pru- 
deuce and resolution. The latter days of this 
monarch (as before observed) were not un¬ 
clouded : had bis sun set with its meridian splen¬ 
dour, his regal character would have been un¬ 
blemished; but was it to be expected from so 
long a reign ? the brightest geiiiuees arc i’ ‘ soon¬ 
est exhausted; and the greater the exertion of 
the mental faculties, the quicker tbejr decay. 

He 
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II(* was not, ho'wevcr, so insensible to the public 
interest, but that he sincerely lamented the los's of 
his godlike son ; and whilst he sunk under the 
blow, felt both for his people and himself. 

Ilis subjects also respected him even amidst his 
failings : the remembrance of his former prudcJit 
conduct, and tin* gl ries of Ins reign, siip|)re.ss<‘d 
for a lime their murmurs; nor was it till his im¬ 
prudences became pernicious to the kingdom, that 
they made any vigorous oj)position to them. But 
how degrarling a reverse to his former glory did 
this great prince experience in his last moments! 
Some lime before his death he had remove<I from 
his palace at Kltliam to Sheen in Surry, that he 
might indulge uninterrupted the infatuation which 
he had sufl’ertd to overwhelm him, and enjoy, 
without restraint, the company of his favourite 
rnistross. The fatigues of his youth having grf ally 
impaired his constitution, the infirmities of age 
came upon him before they were to be expected 
from the common course of nature; enervated 
also by indolence and riot, to which he was un¬ 
accustomed, but which he encouraged to oblite- 


rata 
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rate his grief, a malignant fever, the fatal consc- 
( 3 uei;ce, found him aii easy prey, anti soon put 
an erJ to liis existence. When his disorder be- 
caine so violent as to leave no hope of his roco- 
ve.y, ell his attendants forsook him; even his 
mistress, on vthom he had lavished his favours 
v\ iili oo prt. -»* a hand, and for whose sake he 
had incur ;ii«'displtasnre of his people, even 
the fal ss Al't’e, before he could be insensible 
of h( I .i);^ratitniJe, sh(>wed on how weak a foun* 
dation the fwbric of her boasted love had been 


reared. WliilbL Ii«‘ was \(t in (he agonies of death, 

with the utmost cooiness she srript him of his 

* 

rings and jewels, leading him witJiout one domes¬ 
tic to close his eyes, or to do the last sad olTices 


to his breathless corse. 


The retired manner in 


vthich lu' had lately lived, st-clnded from his iio- 
bl(‘S and the piineijial oHict'rs of his lioiis( iiuld, 
could alone have rendeitd this treatment jnac- 
ticable. I’hus bereft of comfort and assistance, 
and in a condition to which very few even of the 
meanest of his subjects were ever reduced, the 
mighty Edward lay expiring, when a priest, urged 

by 
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by hurria?ii^y and the duty of his profession, apii. 
preached his bed : perceiving him still to breathe, 
he began to administer some spiritual comfort to 
biri), and for a wltile detained his lingering soul, 
till having expressed a deep sense of sorrow and 
contrition for (ho errors of his life, he di(‘d pro. 
nouncing the name of Jesus. 

How obscure the exit of a prince whose rergn 
bad been the most brilliant of any monarch that 
had ever swayed the sceptre of England! Was it 
possible to conceive his feelings when he found 
himsiilf thus abandoned, and reduced to a situa¬ 
tion so extreme from what he had ever been ac¬ 
customed to, how humiliating must w'c suppose 
them to be! oor would they afford a less instruc¬ 
tive lecture on the vanity of human greatuess, 
than those of the wisest of kings.— Id/d. 


Page 62 . Great patriot heroy UUrequUed chief. 

The Welsh had, for many ages, enjoyed their 
0WR laws, language, customs, aud opiuions. 

'I'hey 
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. Th(?y were •the remains of tfic ancient Britons^ 
who haa escaped the Roman and Saxon invasions^ 
and Mill preserved their freedom and their coun¬ 
try uncontaininatcd by the admission of foreign 
conquerors. But as they were, from their 4um» 
beC) incapable of withstanding their more power* 
fnl neighbours on the plain, their chief defence 
lay in their inaccessible mountains, those natural 
bulwarks of the country. Whenever England 
was distressed by factions at home, or its forcea 
called oir to W’ars abroad, the Welsh made it a 
constant practice to pour in their irregular troops, 
and lay the open countiy waste wherever they 
came. Nothing could be more pernicious to a 
country than several neighbouring independant 
principalities, under diiferent commanders, and 
pursuing diiTerent interests j the mutual jealousies 
of such wi've sure to harass the people; and 
wherever victory was purchased, it was always at 
the expence of the general welfare. Sensible of 
this, Edward the First had long wished to reduce 
that incursive people, and had ordered Uewellyu 

to 
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ta do homage for his territories: which summotis 
the Welsh prince refused to obey, unless the 
king’s own son should be delirered as a liostage 
for his safe return. The king ’was not displeased 
at this refusal, as it served to give him a pretext 
for his intcndt‘d invasion. lie therefore levied an 
army against Llewellyn, and marched into his 
country with certain assurance of success. 

The brave prsuca Llewellj'n, after a transient 
victory at the foot of Snowden, Itxl his troops to 
a position near Bault, between tlj,e Wyc and its 
tributary stream, the frvon, anJ there the C'am- 
briau warriors made their last siae.d for i!idop<‘n- 
dence. They w’ere unexp<ctedly attacked and 
defeated by the Knglish forces, ■while Llcweli^n, 
unarmed, was employed in a conA renci with 
some chieftains in a valley not far distant. The 
prince was informed of the event by the cric'S of> 
his fl>ing army, and all that prompt intiepidity/ 
could elfect he exerted to join his countrymen, 
but in vain; the spear of his enemy pierced his 
side, and happily spared him the anguish of wiU 


uessing 
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nossing Uic irretrievable ruin of his country’s li¬ 
berties, 

K(1 Weird’s conduct to the body of this prince, 
royal lik<' liitii.S(“lf, and of a lineage still more an¬ 
cient and nol)!r, and who nobly fell, assortiifg tho 
riglils of his ce-nntTyand inheritance, has aiTtxed 
a biot oa hia i.ieniorv, which not all his well- 

•r ^ 

rt yalated ambition, not all the splendor of his 
victor)' can gloss over, or efTarc from the page 
of h's'ory. Th(‘ jiriiire's head was received in 
l^ondon with such demonstrations of joy by the 
citizens, as night have suited a conquest over a 
predatory invader. Jl w'as carried on the pole of 
a lance through Cheap, now called Cht'apside; 
and having been fixed in the pillory, was jtlaced 
on the highest pait of the Tower, to glut tite 
e\c> of the multitude. So easy is it to imjtose on 
the natural fi’elings of a people once cajolled into 
au approach of military despotism aud cruelty. 
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Page 66. Where once flourished the celebrated 

monastery oj Bangor, 

The montistery of Baxigor was rebuilt after the 
massacre of its monks, which happened A. D. 
603, ami endowed with lands and franchises by 
Maelwyn in 550- It was again destroyed by (he 
Saxons in 1071, rebuilt by king John in 1212. 
In the year 1402 it was burnt and pillaged by 
Owen Gleiidwr, arvd lay in ruins near a century. 
It was during this time that Ap Rhys contem¬ 
plated upon its fate. The choir was restored by 
bishop Deny, and the present body and tower 
built by bbhop Shefiington in 1532. 

Page 79. He could not make a caddis. 

\ 

The word caddis, to a superficial reader of 
modern recipes of cut-down Latin, might convey 
the idea of something surprising in the healing art. 

It . 
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It means simply a pledget of lint; of course the 
leech could not apply a caddis before linen was in 
general use. Ho did his business more eilectually 
with the agaris, another wonder-creating wordy 

I 

which being always at hand, made up less 
than iv fartliing, and more effectual than all the 
boasted guinea or half-guinea styptics, we shall 
add Dr. Fissot’s directions in prepaiing it:— 

“ Gather in autumn,” says the doctor, ** the 
agaric of the oak, which is a kind of fungus or 
excrescence issuing from the wood of that tree. 
It consists at first of four parts, which present 
themselves successively. 1. The outward rind, 
or skill, which may be thrown away. 2. The 
part immediately und< r this, which is the best of 
all. This is to be beat well with the hammer until 
it is very soft and pliable; this is the only pre¬ 
paration it requires, and a slice of it of a proper 
size is to be applied over the bkeding wound; it 
constringes and brings the parts close together, 
stoics the bleeding, and generally falls off at the 
end of two da}s. 3. The third part, adhering 
to the second, may serve to stop the bleeding 

from 
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from the smaller Tessels j and the fourth and lust 
part may be reduced to powder, as conducing to 
the same purpose. Sponge, applied in the- same 
manner, has nearly the same effects.” 


Page 93. jfs they Jlezc upwards to avoid the tre¬ 
mendous crash. 

In Wales and the Scuttl‘>h isles fagles weie a 
formidable foe to the peasantry. They ■seized 
their poultry, lambs, and even young childien ; 
but with the wolf .and the rocl)iii,h, in W.ales, 
they were by degrees exbimlnated. A rewaid 
was given for the heads of beasts and bird. of 
prey. In some parts of the North, v.h~fver 
Ic.-led an eagle, might claim a hen from every 
house in the parish where that destructive bitd 
was killed. 

THE END. 
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